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TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF HUMIDIFTED ATR : 
Humidifiers are mounted on columns whenever practicable, thus avoiding all unsightly overhead drain piping in \, 
bays. Note perfect horizontal circulation of air,—no dry spots—moisture distributed evenly and thoroughly \y 
throughout the room. be 


Hot Dry Days Ahead! 


A BAHNSON SYSTEM of Humidification installed now will keep the work running 


smoothly during the dry summer days. 


Maximum efficiency, Dependable Automatic Humidity Control, Economy of Operation,— 
you get them all in a BAHNSON SYSTEM. 


May we discuss with you the suitableness of BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS for your mill? 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Reeds—Reeds—Reeds 


15 years experience in making Loom Reeds. 
Each year some improvement. Ask almost 
any weave mill in the South. Do you use 


them? 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 


Charlotte, . 


- North Carolina 
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Philadelphia 


What this Concentration of Resources 


Means to Dyestuff Users 


EVER before in the history of the industry 

have dyestuff consumers been offered a service 
such as this. It has been made possible only by pool- 
ing the accumulated experience of dye manufacturers 
who have always rendered the best service to dyestuff 
consumers. 


Some of these dyestuff manufacturing plants were 
founded almost a century ago, and there is available 
the sum of the skill and experience of these leaders. 
Quality dyes such as marketed by this company are 
the result of intensive and continuous research and 
assure the textile industry of dependable dyes unsur- 
passed in fastness properties. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
Providence, R. I. 


Charlotte, N. C 


Satisfaction— 


THE JH WILLIAMS CO 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Geo. F. Bahan 
Southern Representative 


807 W. Trade St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Economy of Adequate Humidification 


ParkSpray Humidification Means Money for You 


Differences In ‘‘Make-Up”’ 


KR We have seen why 

modern textile plants 

require humidifiers 

=e When their early pred- 

ecessors didn’t. In our last talk we took a 

sketchy trip through the several cotton manu- 

facturing processes and noted what seemed to 
be the best air condition for each. 


And then I hear you ask—‘‘What more is 
there?”’ 


There’s alot. We can agree on the best air 
conditions for the several processes. The next 
thing is to secure them—and keep them—with 
so many “‘variables”’ in our equation. 


Suppose you had a cot- 
ton mill in Arizona and 
another in Maine. With 
what you know about the 
average climates of each, 
you would not expect to burn as many pounds 
of coal to heat the one in Arizona as the one in 
Maine, would you? 


ARIZONA 


MAINE 


And—on the other hand—knowing what you 
do about the two climates, wouldn’t you expect 
the mill in Arizona to require more pounds of 
vapor to maintain satisfactory air conditions— 
than the one in Maine? 


Your “make-up” pounds of vapor, tons in 
some cases, must be this: what you want, 
minus what nature gives you to start with. 
_$o a dry locality will require more “‘ make-up”’ 
vapor. Textile plants in a moist locality will 


still have this problem of ‘“‘ make-up’’—but the 
problem will not be so much of a one. 


If you were our client you wouldn’t have us 
completely ignore this variable of climate, 
would you? The economy of adequate hu- 
midification means adequate in the climate 
where your mill is—to start with. Too much 
is a waste. Too little is a crime. And what 
might be too little humidifying capacity or 
“‘make-up”’ in Arizona, might be too much 
in Maine! 

There are a lot of ¢ 
other variables. Where ee. 
your mill is built is one. | 
How it is built is an- 
other. What it is built of is still another. The 
height and width and length in relation to each 
other is one more. 


There is one more variable that I want to 
talk to you about in greater detail. It still 
has to do with climate; the climate you create 
and want to neutralize. If you generate an 
Arizona right in your own mill, what are you 
going to do about it? In our first talk, I told 
you that the greater part of the humidity 
necessary in certain textile operations is for an 
entirely different purpose than was originally 
supposed. 


We will take a look at that next time. 


Parks -~Cramer Company 
Engineers & Con 
Industrial Piping and Air Condition ing 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
Canadian Agents. W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd. 


Hamilton , Ontario, Montreal, Quebec 


Adequate Humidity means adequate capacity. Capacity means gallons. 
In gallons of water evaporated, ParkSpray equipment is the lowest in price. 
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THE 
N EW PO RT Fo Colors 
COLORS 


Thianthrene Orange R 


(Corresponding to Hydron Orange RF) 


Thianthrene Brilliant Red 3B 


Considerably brighter than any 
corresponding Red 


Both products suitable for dye- 
ing and especially for printing. 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Boston, Mass., Providence, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, Dll, Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
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The Problem the 


HE problems of the Far East are 

manifold, but from the viewpoint 
of America and Americans these 
varied and yet interrelated ques- 
tions may be summarized as one: 

How shall America best promote 
her economic and political interests 
in the Far East, and thereby further 
the welfare of humanity 

Most of the problems in the Pacific 
area are really interrilated. con- 
ditions in China are matters of con- 
cern to the civilized world. The 
attitude of Japan toward China af- 
fects Russia and Great Britain and 
the United States and Canada. The 
decisions of the Tariff Conference 
now sitting in Peking or of the com- 
mission dealing with extraterritori- 
ality in China are matters affecting 
not China alone but all other nations 
as well. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations. 

During the first half of last July 
there was held in Honolulu the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, a gath- 
ering of about one hundred persons 
coming from the various countries 
around the Pacific: Australia, New 
Zealand, China, Japan, Canada, tie 
United States, with also a small con- 
tingent from Korea and the Philip- 
pine Islands—all of them people in- 
terested in the Far East from mo- 
tives of business or politics or 
science or religion, but all of them 
experts in their fields, meeting to 
discuss the most important matters 
of common interest. The confer- 
ences were mostly private, so that 
the expression of opinions might be 
frank. As acquanitance developed, 
the discussions were very frank and 
very much to the point, even on 
matters that might well have be- 
come subjects of heated contro- 
versy; yet the spirit of friendliness 
and harmony prevailed. The mem- 
bers of the conference separated 
much better friends than when they 
met and much more enlightened re- 
garding the points of view of the 
leaders of the different countries. 
Although none of them had come 
there as politicians or as representa- 
lives of their governments, they 
were men well equipped to aid their 
SOvernments and their countries in 
reaching reasonable and friendly 
‘olutions of their common problems. 
So successful was the Institute that 
the members decided to make it a 
bermanent institution, which should 
eet presumably biennially and be- 
tween meetings should study in a 


Address by Jeremiah W. Jenks, Research Professor of Government, New 
York University; President, Alexander Hamilton Institute, before 
National Foreign Trade Convention, Charleston, S. C. 


thorough scientific spirit the prob- 
lems which affect the welfare of 
them all. 


The British Colonies. 


In the minds of most of the Ameri- 
can present (26 in all) one especia: 


ly gratifying feature of the confer- . 


ence was the attitude toward Ameri- 
ca of the representatives from the 
British self-governing colonies. Of 
course,’ we have long known that 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
had views quite similar to our own 
regarding many problems of com- 
mon interest, such as the finacial 
situation in China, Oriental immi- 
gration, the growth of trans-Pacfic 
consmerce and trade, racial prob- 
lems, and other questions wiih 
which we are all concerned. I 
think, however, that few of us 
Americans had realized of what real 
significance these _ self-governing 
colonies of Great Britain had become 
of late vears in the settlement of 
many world problems. We have not 
fully realized that since the great 
War there has existed the “British 
Commonwealth,” of which ail of 
these colonies are fulliledged niem- 
bers, with a voice in council and real 
weight in determining the solution 
of international problems thal con- 
cern them; yet such is the case. In 
consequence, it was to one, a source 
of gratification and in a certain sense 
of relief to hear the representatives 
of the great British Commonwealth 
who are primarily concerned in the 
problems of the Far East express 
the judgment that their interests, 
economic, social. and even in many 
respects political, were very closely 
allied to those of the United States, 
in some cases more closely hound 
up with those of the United States 
even than they were with those of 


their own mother country, Of 
course, there was in this no ex- 
pression of a lack of loyalty to 


Great Britain, not at all. They would 
be as ready to make sacrifices for 
and even to fight for the mother 
country as they did with such loyal, 
marvelous spirit at the time of the 
Great War; but nevertheless, as 
coolheaded business men facing the 
facts of international relations in 


the broadest sense of that expres- 
sion, they did see clearly that the 
interests of the English-speaking 
peoples about the Pacific are sub- 
stantially one, and that it would be 
well in all matters affecting that 
area to use their influence ty see 
to it that Great Britain and the 
United States should act harmon- 
iously. It is not to be expected that 
m all minor questions affecting 
Llrade, the interests of these various 
peoples shall always run parallel, 
but it may be expected that on all 
greater matters of international 
politics that might under adverse 
conditions affect profoundly the 
friendship of nations or even tireat- 
en the peace of the world, the great 
English-speaking nations will work 
together; and it is a matter of prime 
importance o know that these self- 
governing colonies feel that on 
many of these problems, such for 


example as Oriental immigration, 
which have aroused keen feeling, 


our views are in the main harmon- 
ious. ‘That fact alone would justify 
the meeting and the continued ex- 
istence of the Institute. 


Japan. 


No less gratifying in many par- 
ticulars were the relations belween 
the representatives of Japan and 
United States, although in a some- 
what different way. For a govd 
many years questions have arisen 
from time to time on which there 
seemed to be not only a divergence 
of interests but sometimes even a 
considerable bitterness of feeling. 
Happily, within the last year or two 
there has seemed to be a very con- 
siderable change in this regard, and 
it is my sincere belief that meetings 
of intelligent, well-informed citizens 
of these two countries with the 
representatives of other nations in- 
terested in similar problems have 
and ought to have a profound in- 
fluence toward bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of one another’s 
views, and in consequence a greal- 
er harmony of opinion and ultimate- 
ly of action. 

The question most dicussed at the 
Institute, and the one perhaps on 
which the feelings were most tense, 


was that of Oriental immigration to 
the United States. Running parallel 
with this and really forming part of 
the same discussion was the ques- 
tion of racial differences, racial 
rights, if you please, because some 
of the members present seemd to 
feel that the question of racial re- 
lations in the same countries or 
among different countries were nol 
so much matters of merely personal 
feeling or social eustom as matiers 
of human rights which should 
even become matters of legal 
rights. Delicate as this series of 
questions is in its nature, it was 
nevertheless discussed with mueh 
frankness, although of course, as 
was to be expected, with due cour- 
tesy and consideration of all points 
of view; and in my judgment great 
progress was made in reaching a 
sympathetic understanding of one 
another's viewpoints which may 
well prove extremely helpful in the 
future. 

This is not the time or the place 
lo enter into the details of any of 
these discussions, but it is worth 
while to note that the American po- 
sition of imsistence upon rigid re- 
strictions of pmmigration of alien 
races which on account of their dif- 
ferences are especially difficult to 
assimilate, was apparently at length 
recognized as one not of hostility or 
or arrongant assumption of super'i- 
oriy, bul rather merely one of a nor- 
mal desire for self-protection along 
economic and political lines. It 
seemed to be further’ generally 
recognized that, although the Ameri- 
can principle would. be insisted 
upon, America’s intentions were nol 
hostile and that possibly even 
American methods might well be 
changed in the interests of friend- 
liless and harmony, provided the 
fundamental principles were up- 
held. 

So likewise as regards Japanese re- 
lations with other countries in the 
Far East: Russia, China, Great 
Britain, if seems within the last few 
years, especially since the Washinz- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments, that there has been a 
change, bringing that country, as its 
representatives themselves declar- 
ed at the Washington Conference, 
more in harmony with the other 
nations in its policies. Japan will 
doubtless continue to insist, as she 
has insisted in the past, upon the 
maintenance of her own interests. 
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The latest example is her apparent 
insistence upon a separate conven- 
tion regarding the Chinese Tariff 
Pekin. But apparently the interpre- 
tation of those interests by her 
respondents think may even wreck 
the Tariff Conference now sitting in 
Pekin, But aparently the interpre- 
tation of those interets by her 
statesmen and of the methods by 
which they may be furthered has 
changed materially, so that they 
seem distinctly less agressive and in 
consequence less likely to arousé 
active hostility than was the case 
before that time. All of this seems 
certainly to be in the interests of 
our country as regards both trade 
and political policies. Whatever 
the reasons, the facts seem clear 
and are a source of gratification be- 
cause they promise friendliness and 
harmony among al! of the nations 
concerned. 


China. 


The great probiem of the world to- 
day is China. From the time of the 
Treaty of Versailles to the accept- 
ance by. the leading countries of 
Europe of the Dawes Plan for the 
settlement of German reparations, I 
should have said that the most in- 
sistent problem was that of Europe, 
but since the acceptance of that 
plan, and especially since its suc- 
cessful working during the last 
months, that most crucial problem 
of general international policy 
seems to have been solved. The 
others, complicated as they may be, 
are matters for indivdual treatment 
as they arise, and largely for settle- 
ment by private financiers and busi- 
ness men. As we look into the fu- 
ture the problem that seems the 
most significant of all, as well as 
the most puzzling, is thai of China, 
even more significant as weil as 
more difficult than that of Russia. 


Very few Americans, I think, ex- 
cept business men and others who 
have any real clear-cut conception 
of its tremendous signifieance in 
world affairs of the future. In the 
first place, few recognize the greai- 
ness of China in physical area. It 
is more than half a million square 
miles greater than the United States 
Its natural resources, ‘undeveloped 
as they are im many respects, are 
still enormous. To be sure, the latest 
invesligations made by competent 
authorities estimate the natural sup- 
plies of coal and iron as much less 
valuable than had been considered 
earlier, indeed relatively small sig- 
nificance as compared with those of 
the United States. In some of the 
minor metals, however, such, as 
copper and tin, her resources are 
relatively much larger; while in 
antimony China occupies the unique 
position of producing more than 
sixty per cent of the world’s total 
production. 

China is primarily an agricultural 
country, and although the methods 
of production are in many primitive 
in Other lines that are more like 
gardening, they are among the best 
in the world. Moreover, through 
the adoption of more modern meth- 
ods, especially in the better selec- 
tion of seeds, and the case of some 
crops in some localities, in the bet- 
ter use of modern machinery, very 
great improvements may be made. 
So much may well be done in a few 
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years as to affect somewhat the ever 
present populations question, 
though in the long run only some 
measure of birth control either 
voluntarily, or by disease, or famine, 
will settle it. 


Greater progress perhaps can be 
made in building up manufactures 
of the modern type to make use of 
her abundant raw materials. For 
this she has especial advantages in 
her unparalleled labor supply. 


It is indeed in her population that 
China has her most important pos- 
session along many different lines. 
Her population, roughly estimated 
at four hundred millions, from its 
size alone is extremely significant, 
being more than hundred millions 
more than that of all Europe coni- 
bined. Moreover, the population, in 
spite of the extreme poverty so pre- 
valent everywhere, and its igno- 
rance from the standpoint of illiter- 
acy, is one of remarkable qualities. 
The people form doubtless the most 
important labor force in the world. 
They are strong, diligent, thrifty, 
faithful, beyond the average in in- 
lelligence. The professors in Ameri- 
can universities reckon their 
Chinese students the full equal of 
those of any race as regards capa- 
city, while in diligence and perse- 
verance they surpass most. More- 
ever, even the common pecple, the 
coolie class, show an intelligence, 
self-reliance, ingenuity and faithfui- 
ness that are not surpassed by the 
people of similar class in any other 
country. 


When we consider that in the year 
1924 the average trade of the Chinese 
citizens with the United States 
amounted to aboul 68 cents per 
capita, whereas that of the average 
citizen of Great Britain amounted to 
some twenty-eight dollars, we can 
see the marvelous opportunties for 
the development of trade with 
China provided that through proper 
use of capital, training, and organ- 
izing skill, the purchasing power of 
the people can be increased to a 
reasonable degree as the years pass. 
An average increase per capita, even 
thougn if be small individually, be- 
comes of very great significance in 
internationtl trade when cne is deal- 
ing with a population of hundreds 
of millions. Again, the problem of 
China should not be looked upon as 
solely economic skilled as the peopie 
ere in handicrafts. Important as 
thal aspect is, we are dealing with 
a people that, in mediaeval days and 
even in early modern days. had a 
civilization which might well com- 
pare with the best in the world. The 
late translations into English of 
Chinese poetry, even some of it thai 
dates back centuries before UCarisl, 
shows an artistic taste equal to that 
of the best of the present-day poetry 
of any language. Chinese paintings 
and architecture have a beauty and 
ertistic taste second to none, Only 
a few years ago I was told by the 
leading artist in the largest porce- 
lain factory in the United States 
that he was making use of Chinese 
motifs in the decoration of porce- 
lain to a greater extent than those of 
any other nation, because on the 
whole he considered them the most 
suggestive and best.. All of these 
things promise well for the future. 

It is the present in China that con- 
funds us. When we talk of the 


Chinese Government, we are lost, be- 
cause there is no Chinese Govern- 
ment that has more than a local sig- 
nificanee. China is ruled by a few 
military despots who control mer- 
cenary troops and who are appar- 
ently workme each for his own 
profit, none of them for China. These 
few glorified bandits, for they are 
little else, have ruined and are ruin- 
ing China, economically and polili- 
cally. Possibly the chief ground for 
hope of China’s future lies m that 
fact; for not for centuries has there 
been in China so great a ferment of 
new ideas, of new schemes, of far- 
reaching plans, visionary as some of 
them are, as have been seen within 
the last few years. It is out of op- 
pression and tyranny that liberty 
eprings. Modern self-government, 
for example, in the English-speaking 
nations, has been the outgrowth of 
earlier oppression. There is reason 
to believe that the results will be 
the same in China. Such an out- 
come cannot be expected very scon 
perhaps, but it is quite possible that 
increasing tyranny and disregard of 
human feeling and human rights 
will hasten the outcome. In whal 
way the change will come no one 
can predict. Some of the most com- 
petent critics long residents in China 
believe there will come to the rescue 
e great leader, a Caesar, or Crom- 
well, or Washington, who, by his 
own force and influence, may unite 
China and make it again one great 
power fitted to endure. More likely, 
there will be the slow working out, 
through a _ series of° experiments 
over long years, some modified type 
of a United Republic. 


Latest reports of the last few 
years in China emphasize the 
rapidity of the changes going on. The 
new but eager and insistent demand 
for the unity of China, the almost 
universal outery on the part of the 
intelligent student class, the liter- 
ary class, the business man, even 
the so-called anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian movement, are the normal 
result of the suffering that these 
people have endured; and the er- 
couraging fact in the whole situa- 
Lion is that as the months pass, the 
spirit of revolt does not seem to les- 
sen, buf rather to increase. To be 
sure, in many instance there are 
mistaken views and foolish and reck- 
les measures are proposed, but thal 
it to be expected. Agitators seeking 
their own profit are taking advan- 
tage of the situation to make propa- 
ganda in their own favor. The nor- 
mal drift toward nationalism can 
easily be turned into an anti-foreign 
and in consequence largely an anti- 
Christian feeling, even though this 
attitude may be must unjust; but one 
needs not fear too seriously these 
wrong tendencies. In the ferment 
of changes that must come, only the 
more practical measures will sur- 
vive. Let us note some of the 
specific questions under discussion. 


Tariff Reform. 


For many years there has been 
complaint, and just complaint in my 
judgment, regarding the rigid limi- 
tation of the Chinese customs tariff 
to five per cent. More than twenty 
years ago efforts were being made 
in the direction of giving China 
more liberty, even eventually auton- 
omy, mn connection with her tariff 
laws. It is, of course, not true as 
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has been often suggested, that these 
tariff restrictions were all forced 
upon China against her will, and it 
should also he remembered by the 
Chinese as well as by foreigners, 
that the customs service under the. 
general direction of foreigners from 
the economic and financial point of 
view has been one of the great bless- 
ings of China for scores of years. 
But nevertheless, as the Chineses 
have become better informed and 
more conversant with world affairs, 
it was natural and proper that they 
should desire and that they should 
receive greater liberty in framing 
their tariff laws. Surely Americans 
familiar with our protective system 
could not blame them for desiring 
a moderate tariff to help them to 
build up, let us say, their cotton and 
tobacco manufactures in order to 
use to best advantage their abund- 
ant raw material. The younger, 
more radical element have of late, 
as we know, been demanding full 
autonomy. That, of course, is entire- 
ly proper as an aim, but it would be 
be both unjust and impractical as 
an immediate resulil. The Chinese 
delegates to the Tariff Conference 
have asked that autonomy be the 
end to be attaimed in 1929—a rather 
early date. They have proposed to 
carry out immediately the suggest- 
ions of the Washington Conference 
for an increase of two and one-half 
per cent as a first step, and they 
‘tbave further suggested in the in- 
lerim a new series of provisions 
that are on the whole reasonable and 
proper as a transition measure. They 
would not affect America materialiy 
though Japan, as already said, fears 
the plan and may not assent to it. 
So far as one can gather from the 
press, these suggestions of theirs 
have seemed to the oher members 
of the Conference reasonable, and 
presumably they will be accepted. 
Otherwise the conference may dis- 
bend. Doubtless under present coi- 
ditions, it will be difficult, if Japan 
agrees, even impossible for the 
Chinese themselves to carry out 
certain provisions that they are will- 
ing to accept as their obligations; 
for example, the abolition of the in- 
Lernal duties, the likin. They doubt- 
less have good intentions in that 
field, but until. the local military 
despots are deprived of power, if 
will not be possible for any Peking 
government to put into effect any 
such agreement that may be made. 
This is, of course, understood by al! 
parties. 


Other somewhat radical sugges- 
tions and demands of the younger 
element to the effect that the added 
revenues received from the increase 
in tariff (and they talk of an in- 
crease of scores of millions) shall 
be spent at their discretion can 
hardly be looked upon as practical. 
The Chinese government has delib- 
erately taken upon itself obligations 
in the form of foreign debts that, if 
Chinese credit is not to be shattered, 
must be met. I have found in talk- 
ing with some of these more radical 
men of the younger element thai 
when the matter of their credit and 
of their need of financial support in 
the future is presented to them coo!- 
ly, they are entirely ready to listen 
and to take the reasonable view that 
ull important changes must be made 
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For producers 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose 4 Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd. to designate ite brand of yarns, fabsics, garments, etc. 


of fine woolens 


CELANESE brand yarn is not dissolved out by 
the aluminum chloride carbonization process. It 
is no more affected by the reagent, the moisture, 
or the heat than the wool itself. It retains to the 
full its original luster and strength. 
Consequently Celanese brand yarn is being 
used by alert manufacturers for the production of 
effect - stripes in high - grade woolens. Easy to 
handle by reason of its elasticity and its almost 
perfect uniformity of size and quality, and 
possessed of advantages which even the finest silk 
does not share, Celanese brand yarn will enable 


you to achieve distinctive styling at minimum cost. 


Upon request, we shall gladly explain 

to you the special adaptability of 

Celanese brand yarn to your individual 
requirements 


CELANESE 


REG. U.6. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Tbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, New 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, ROOM/1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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COTTON 


MACHINERY 


our Impr 


build the 
of ply wi 


a Special 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 


oved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 


Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 


running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. We 


se machines in all Gauges and for any number 


th either Band or Tape Drive. There are many 


distinctive features In our machine which we describe in 


Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga- 
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Can We Standardize? 


HE following letter is from a well 

known overseer of carding and 
contains many points of interest: 
Editor Southern Textile Bulletin: 

After reading the suggestions of 
the Carders Section of the Southern 
Textile Association as given out at 
their meeting in Spartanburg re- 
cently, I have decided to write you 
dealing with the different subjects 
they had under discussion, Being, as 
you know a practical carder and 
spinner for many years, and trying 
to keep up with the times and I am 
very much interested in trying to 
find some means of knowing and, 
not guessing as to when I am em- 
ploying the best method of accomp- 
lishing what I desire in all the prob- 
lems that I have to tackle as head 
of my department. 

As you know we are about the 
only organization of industrial 
workers that hasn't some standard 
or formula for doing things the 
right way, and the only reason I can 
find is the fact that we all think that 
we know more about if than the 
other fellow, and won't take the 
lrouble to find out whether we are 
right or wrong. It is a positive fact 
with every body differing somebody 
is bound to be wrong. Some fellow 
in the crowd surely has the better 
way. I have never attended many 
meetings of the department heads of 
the textile industry, not that I didn't 
want to, but something unavoidable 
seems to keep me away. 

Thanks to the Bulletin, I keep up 
with them, and don’t fail to jot down 
in memo book, every good sug- 
gestion that any of the members has 
to offer. ‘There is one thing though 
that discourages me very much, and 
that is the fact that after all dis- 
cussions are over and everyboay 
shakes hands and leaves for home, 
they haven't as a whole adopted one 
single way of duing a single thing. 
It seems Uthat everyody is willing to 
continue doing things as he has 
been doing them and let the other 
fellow do the same. 

I have contended for a good many 
vears that there are fixed laws that 
govern the manufacture of cotton, 
just as much so as there are thal 
makes the railroad section man se! 
his rails al the proper angle for a 
certain degree curve, or an electri- 
cal generator designer have his coils 
in the proper slots, and connected to- 
in the proper series for a certain 
kind of work. Every one of your 
readers knows that the further the 
machinery builders indulges in re- 
search work the better the machin- 
ery gets, and without much help 
from the department heads some 
improvement results. Now, what I 
have in mind is. why we can’t find a 
method of knowing when we are 
getting the maximum, both in quali- 
ty and- quantity from the kind of 
machinery we have to deal with, by 
searching out the best settings, 


drafts and twists for the kind of. 


product we are making? 

Noticing in the last issue of the 
Bulletin that you are gelting ready 
{o organize a body of men known as 
the Arkwrights, and your comment 
on the different opinions of the 
members of the Southern Textile 


tain extent the same idea that 1 have, 
and that is to find some way in 
which we can know that we are 
right. I am one man that will wel- 
come the day when every tub so to 
speak, in the textile industry will 
have to stand on its own bottom, and 
not reap credit and rewards that is 
due elsewhere, When this day gets 
here which will surely be here some 
lime the bluffs will have to get out 
for some good man, and there we 
will see better systems adopted, anda 
better results obtained. I may be 
ene of the guys that ‘has to beat it, 
but rather than be one of a bunch 
that holds an industry of so much 
importance as the-cotton textile in- 
dustry in the wrong road, I had 
rather get out and be forgotien. I 
am glad to say that no doubt the 
majority of my readers, whether 
they agree with me or nol, are 
obliz~ed to acknowledge that there 


is one law that we can't sidetrack, | 


and that w the one that makes us 
either forge ahead or get in the 
hackground and let research work 
end improvement continue. 


In taking up the subjects they had 
for discussion especially those deal- 
ing with tthe opening mixing, and 
preparing of the stock, also the care 
of the cards, I must say that I think 
this part of the textile industry the 
most important one to keep right. If 
the stock is delivered to the cards in 
the proper condition, and the ecards 
given the atiention they should have 
the rest of the sailing wiil be much 
easier. Good carding is absolutely 
necessary in producing good roving 
and good yarns, and we can’t get 
g00d carding from poorly cleaned, 
uneven laps from, improperly mix- 
ing of the cotton. Now in reference 
to the mixing, I will say that I have 
been up against some pretty tough 
propositions during my life as a 
carder. Having to take what we can 
get and not what we ned as some of 
us do, and get good resulis, some 
times amounts to a very large prob- 
lem that taxes our capacity to the 
limit, and then sometimes we fail to 
accomplish what wet set out to do, 
and become discouraged, and feel as 
though we are of very little service 
to the Industry that is depending on 
us for both quality and quantity, 
whether or not we have the right 
kind of stock to work with. In my 
opinion this is one of the problems 
that should be continually discussed, 
and experimented with until we all 
could reach an agreement as to the 
proper cotton to use, the proper mix, 
and a way to make clean even laps 
that will with all other conditions 
right, gives us good drawing, goud 
roving and good yarns. Many of us 
believe that with the proper facili- 
ties for mixing, and the right kind 
and the right number of machines at 
each process we could get much bel- 
fer results, but very seldom the 
carder has any say-so in the layout 
and equipment of a mill so the soon- 
er we are able to tell the architects 
and engineers the way they should 
do it the sooner we will be able to 
produce first class roving and yarns. 
There is a question that very often 
comes to my mind, and from the dif- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Such Machines As These Give 
Years and Years of Service 


At Low Maintenance Cost 


We'll be glad to talk to you about installing these or any 
other Butterworth Machines in your plant. Also remem- 
ber that it never costs anything to ask for prices and you 
might make a considerable saving. . 


Five roll calender with 
hydraulic jack (patent- 
ed). Saves climbing to 
the top of the machine 
and parting the rolls by 
means of a hand wheel. 


Ager for hydrosul- 
phite and aniline 
work. All joints are 
planed and _ bolted, 
making an absolutely 
air-tight box. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: 
w. J. Westaway Company Providence Office: 


Hamifton, Ontario, Canada Turks Head Building 


BUTTERWORTH 


Shreiner 


Greenville, S. C., 
Markley Street 


- 
i 


calender, 
which also can be 
used as  cnar- 
meuse calender — 
being only neces- 
sary to change 
from engraved to 
plain roll. 
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—and that wasn’t all he said by a long shot. A nice 
little shipment of piece goods all delivered —and 
| then he received this ‘billet-doux’ from the customer: 


“Dear Sir: The shipment you sent us on 
our order 3457 smells to heayen. If we used 

_ these goods in making up for our trade, we 
would lose 75 % of our business. 


Your competitors, Blank & Co., always 
deliver goods without a trace of odor. Why 
can’t you? Weare returning this shipment 
at your expense. Brown & Co. 


NOPCOYV £; Finishing 


Has No Trace of Odor 


You will never have trouble with ‘smelly goods and 
shipments returned, if you use NOPCOV in your 
finishing operations. Other advantages are : 


Smaller quantity used A better “feel” 
A finer lustre No tackiness 
Not affected by acids or hard water 


National Oil Products Company 
HARRISON 
NEW JERSEY 


District Offices: 
CHICAGO ~ BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


NaTIONAL On Propucts Company, Harrison, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send us full information regarding NOPCOV for 

finishing operations. 

Name 

Street 

City State... 

M 

ot ste 


The Problem of the Far 
East 


(Continued from Page 6) 


gradually with full consideration of 
the vested rights of others and with 
a willingness to be guided by the 
more experienced, cooler heads 
among them, as regards details so 


long as their ultimate rights are 
kept in mind. 
Extraterritoriality. 

Another ‘burning question has 
been that of extraterritoriality. Here 
again there has been much mis- 
representation on the part of the 
more eager, bul perhaps less well 


informea, of the younger agitators 
in Chima. As Mr. Silas H. Strawn, 
American delegate to the Customs 
Conference and American member 
of the Commission on Extratorritori- 
ality, so well said in his address givy- 
en on January 15, 1926, at Tsing Hua 
C ollege: 

“We hear much about China being 
the victim of unequal treaties; that 
she is being ground under the heel 
of imperialism; that her people are 
suffering from the injustices of 
extratorritorial rights, and that her 
sovereign dignity is continuously 
impinged. I believe I can 
contidently slate that I have thus 
far seen no convincing evidence that 
Chinas present day troubles are in 
any degree attributable to the so- 
called unequal treaties, or to the im- 
periaistic attitude of the foreign 
powers. 

“On the contrary, the evidence 
seems to be overwhelming that the 
troubles of China today are internal 
rather than external, and that un- 
equal treaties, extraterritoriality, 
tariff autonomy and imperialism are 
political slogans which are availed 
of by the agitators to excite the peo- 
ple of China into a frenzy of criti- 
cism and unrest.” 

Under these conditions we may 
very well agree that China should 
look ahead—as the United States is 
glad to have her do—to the abolition 
of these. extraterritoriality rights 
just as soon as China can proteci the 
lives and property of foreign citizens 
resident there and can establish 
courts that will render even-handed 
justice even reasonably well to the 
citizens of countries coming before 
her courts. Secretary Kellogg and 
our government have stated the 
position.in ways that seem eminent- 
ly fair and I feel confident that the 
American people will gladly support 
that policy. There is nothing in 
America on the part of any group of 
people excepting a feeling of zgood- 
will toward China, although on the 
part of people who know the situa- 
tion this good-will has to be inter- 
preted in practical affairs in ways 
that are reasonable and just to ail 
parties concerned, the foreigners as 
well as the Chinese. 

There are two very hopeful move- 
ments in China that seem to promise 
well for the solution of these prob- 
lems, although probably only at 
some time in the future. 

The first is the so-called Mass 
Education Movement, which you 
doubtless all understand. There 
can be no question but that a move- 
ment which will give to many scores 
of millions of the illiterate Chinese 
the ability to read and write we'll 
enough to enable them to under- 
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stand literary matter eovering the 
elements of government and busi- 
ness, stated simply and clearly, and 


that will put before a people as 
sensible and reasonable as_ the 
Chinese are the difficult politica: 


problems now confronting them, will 


go forward bringing about a unity 
of sentiment and an understanding 
of their real interests that will help 
greatly in settling their problems. 
That movement is well under way 
and seems likely to continue. 


The second and even more promis- 
ing fact is that the Ohimese business 
men, more than at any time before 
in their history, are being forced by 
the oppression of the miltarists to 
unite in their own defense through 
their local Chambers of Commerce 
and through their organization into 
a national Chamber of Commerce, as 
well as through the active corres- 
pondence and interchange of views 
among the Chinese bankers and 
business men throughout the coun- 
try. There is rapidly developing a 
determination to resist tyranny such 
as has never been known before. 
Until within the last few years if a 
local ruler, whether legal or bandit, 
were to levy a tax or demand pay- 
ment of money under threat of im- 
prisonment, the merchant was rare 
who would not pay his assessment, 
however illegal or unjust. At the 
present time in different sections of 
the country such demands are met 
with positive refusal and men are 
going to prison and staying there 
rather than yield to unust demands. 
Such spirit and courage and de- 
termination to stand together 
against tyrant are bound rapidly ‘o 
spread the spirit of resistance and 
lead to united action. Already in 
some imstances the business men 
have even organized troops to resist 
the tyrants, As yet, however, that 
movement is not widespread. But 
when one considers the intelligence, 
the power of combination as shown 
in nation-wide boycotts, and the 
other excellent characteristics of 
the Chinese, there seems little rea- 
son to doubt that if the tryanny con- 
tinues, measures will be found by 
the Chinese themselves to throw off 
the yoke in due time and establish 
a government of their own that can 
really function. | 

Everyone knows that even in a 
country far more advanced in politi- 
cal ideas than China such move- 
ments take time to mature, and we 
must not be too impatient. We must 
not permit ourselves to despair of 
China. Any specific prophecy as to 
time or method would be futile, but 
a reasonable assurance of a fortu- 
nate, ullimate outcome is neither 
rash nor unreasonable. 


The Philippine Islands. 

One other very important prob- 
lem that perhaps may receive a 
more immediate solution than any 
of the others is that of Philippine 
independence. That movement is so 
well understood in this country thal 
we need take little time for discus- 
sion, 

It is well known that this move- 
ment is promoted practically solely 
by Filiping politicians who have 
profited both financially and official- 
ly by the furtherance of the move- 
ment for independence backed up by 
a small group here of political 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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THE HOUGHTON PRESS 


- Advertising a Printing business which has nothing to sell. 


HE HOUGHTON PRESS, other- 

wise known as The Houghton Print 

Shop, consists of 3 large cylinder 

presses, 3 job presses, 1 embossing 

press, automatic feeders, several 

folding machines, a type setting 
machine and a bindery. It is operated constantly 
to capacity and exclusively for E. F. Houghton & 
Co., no printing being done for any one else. 


Houghton does not pass an appropriation for 
advertising and publicity matter, excepting for 
technical publications. Instead of approving a 
budget, we aim to limit our printing matter to the 
full capacity of The HOUGHTON PRESS, there- 
by reducing the cost of each unit of advertising to 
the minimum. 


The one big job of The HOUGHTON PRESS is 
to get out The HOUGHTON LINE every month, 
which is a publication which we circulate free to 
individuals only, provided they are connected with 
industry and make the request in writing. 


But we have another publication which we con- 
sider equally as important as The HOUGHTON 
LINE, although its circulation is only about 400. 
The name of this publication is VIM and it is 
circulated exclusively among the Houghton Sales 
Force, and is written expressly for the purpose of 
conveying knowledge and information to the 
Houghton Men in the field, of which there are 326. 
VIM is published just as rapidly as there is suffi- 
cient information to be circulated. In other words, 
as rapidly as the information is assembled and 
compiled, it is sent to the Print Shop and set up, 
and when sufficient has accumulated to fill a num- 


ber, the forms are closed and sent to press. VIM 
usually comes out once a week, but there have been 
as many as seven numbers issued in a single month. 


Then we issue a monthly, called The HOUGH- 
TON PAY ENVELOPE, which is circulated among 
our entire organization, laborer as well as executive, 
and in all sections of the World. This carries 
messages from the executives to the employees; 
keeps the organization posted as to what is going 
on at the various plants and distributing offices; 
sets forth the rules and principles of the Company 
and explains the why’s and wherefore’s for our 
various rules and regulations and it particularly 
features fire prevention. Social happenings are also 
given brief space. 


The HOUGHTON PRESS also prints scientific 
and technical publications, upon subjects pertain- 
ing to our business. The Houghton Research Staff, 
which has existed for over a half-century, has from 
its past records and present experiences, exceptional 
opportunity to compile information upon such 
subjects. Several of its publications have been 
adopted as Textbooks by institutions of learning. 


There is also a vast amount of direct mail mat- 
ter, blanks for the Accounting Department, etc., 
produced in the Houghton Print Shop. 


All paper is purchased by the carload and ink 
and other supplies in maximum quantities, which 
reduces the cost of the Houghton printed matter to 
the lowest figure. This is important, because the 
cost of this printed matter must come out of the 
goods and in the long run the consumer must pay 
for it. But that’s another story and Mr. Carpenter 
will tell this, himself, in the next issue. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Since 1865 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1015 Healey Building P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Garfield 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


2995 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


How to Test Grain Scales. 


Editor: 


How can we tell as to whether 
our grain scales are weghing right 
or not? What is the best way to test 
them? Weigher. 


Yarn Weights vs. Yarn Strength. 


Editor: 


Why is if that yarn weights most 
always run evener than yarn 
strength? That is the strength will 
deviate and vary more than yarn 
size does—why is this? Yarn. 


Sizing Formula Wanted. 
Editor: 


I wish some overseer of weaving 
or overseer of slashing department 
would give me a good formula for 
sizing 26s and 30s warps with potato 
size. 

I find that ours congeals if not 
kept boiling and if kept boiling it 
gets to thick. Pote. 


Answer to Weaver 
Editor: 


As I have made some very inter- 
esting fancy figures, woven on plain 
cloth back ground, I will be glad to 
illustrate one for Weaves by the 
accompanying cut. 

While the weave appears compli- 
cated, it is very easily woven on a 
dobby loom. The background is a 
full plain cloth weave with two 
harnesses. The figure woven on the 
face of the cloth is composed of 
extra coarse yarn ends warp and 


filling floated on the surface. These 
ends are passed over by six ends of 
the plain cloth warp, and then pass- 
ed over by six ends of the plain 
cloth filling. This causes these few 
coarse yarn ends to gather where 
they are passed over by the warp 
and filling ends alternately. There 
are eight of these coarse yarn ends. 
They run in pairs as a basket weave 
between each binding of the warp 
and filling. This causes the coarse 
ends thus woven, to gradually con- 
tract and thus form natural circles 
without being obliged to weave 
them into circles. 

As the pattern is so easily pick- 
ed out and not duplicated. I will 
not draught if on point paper. 


Many Articles for Spinning Contest 


Articles for our contest on “Causes of Bad Spinning” continue to 
come in rapidly and we expect a very large number of them before 


the closing date, May 15. 


Publication of these articles will be begun next week, when the 


first three will be printed. 


The men who plan to enter this contest but who have not yet sent 
in their articles, should do so promptly, as where two articles are 
judged to be of equal merit, the one received first will be given pref- 


erence by the judges. 


One contestant, who sent in an article signed “Cyrene,” failed to 
give us his name and address. We will appreciate it if he will write 


to us promptly. 


For the purpose of the contest we will assume that the lapper 
room and card room are running good but the spinning room is run- 


ning badly. 


How many different things could cause the bad running spinning? 
Which would be the most likely causes? 


If you took charge of a spinning room under such circumstances 
what steps would you take to make the work run good? 
We want this contest to bring out the ideas of the best spinners 


in the South. 


After the contest is closed the articles will be printed in book 
form and for many years will be studied by the young men in the 


spinning rooms of the South. 


The following rules will govern the contest. 
Contest Rules. 


09 


Articles must not be longer than three full columns. ; 
Articles must be signed with assumed names but the real name 


and address of the writer must be known to us. 

3. The subject, CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING, will include anything 
that has a hearing upon the subject. It is to be asswmed that the 
card room is running well but not necessarily making good roving. 


4. Articles must be original and articles that include paragraphs or 
sections copied from other articles on this subject will be thrown 
out. The contestants and all of our readers will be requested to 
call our attention to any articles that show evidence of having 


been copied. 


5. Articles will be published by us in the order received and the 
judges will be instructed that where two are of equal merit the 
decision shall be given to the one received first. It is therefore 
advisable to mail articles as early as possible. 


6. In mentioning machinery the name of the maker can not be given. 
This rule will not apply to special machinery or attachments that 


have no competitors. 


7. Articles which are received after May 15, 1926, will not be consid- 


ered in the contest. 


8. The contest will be decided by seven practical men who, acting 
independently of each other, will read the articles and give us 
their opinion relative to which is the best and second best. A 
vote for first place will count one (1) and a vote for second place 


will count one-half (%). 


9. The article receiving the largest number of the judges’ votes will 
be declared the winner and its wrifer will receive $25.00. The 
writer of the article which receives the second largest vote wil! 
receive $15.00, and of the third best, $10.00. 


The writer of the best practical article contributed to this contest 


will receive $25. 


The second prize will be $15 and the third prize $10. 


Doubtless this pattern woven with 
rayon surface ends would produce 
a nice fabric. Designer. 


Answer to Manager. 
Editor: 


In answer to Manager relative to 
keeping different yarn numbers 
from getting mixed, will say that I 
had some trouble when I was run- 


ning hosiery yarns. I later used a 
method that worked all right and I 
did not have any more mixed num- 
bers. 


In the first place, watch closely 
in the spinning room and see that 
all doffers mark every bobbin and 
mark it plain so as to tell it from 
other kinds of yarn. Some times 
yarn gets mixed before it starts to 
the winding room. Instruct all 
winder hands to watch when tying 


up an end to see that it is marked 
right and if not to put it on top of 
the winder. Have someone weigh 
it and then find out who was re- 
sponsible. Be sure to trace it back 
until you find the doffer who was 
responsible. That is the method I 


~ used and it was perfectly satisfac- 


tory. 


Answer to Textile Student. 
Editor: 


It has been found that the ordi- 
nary strength of a cotton fibre has 
a breaking strength of about an 
average of 5% grains. It is also 
found that a cotton fibre has the 
same breaking strength that a fila- 
ment or a thread of iron has, when 
made the same size and shape of a 
cotton fibre. 

Textile Student can calculate the 
strength of each fibre in a strand of 
yarn by combing with a glass the 
average fibres in a eross section of 
any yarn, and divide the total num- 
ber of fibres into the breaking 
strength. The answer will be the 
average strength of a single fibre. 
But as these fibres are twisted into 
a strand of yarn, and thus bound 
together, each fibre will be strong- 
er than when picked out of a cotton 
mass and broken individually. 

Example. 

Yarn Number 24s breaks at 70 
pounds. Fibres in the cross section 
of this yarn is found to be 220. 

80 threads x 2—160 220=—35,200 
fibres being tested at one time for 
breaking strength. 70 Ibs.«7000 
490,000 grs.+-35,200 fibres=13 92-100 
grains of breaking strength per 
fibre Mathies. 


How Ford Company Tests 


Upholstery 


Detroit, Mich. Tests given uphoi- 
stery designed for use by the Ford 
Motor Company leaves little doubt 
of its strength and fitness for use as 
passed by the inspection department 
and realsed for use. In connection, 
it is interesting to note that most of 
the upholstery used, despite the rig- 
idity of the examination, shows 
twice the required strength. 

Color and structure of the cloth 
are first scrutinized. Then, samples 
are sent to the laboratory for chem- 
ical and physical tests. In the test 
for tensile strength, samples are 
pulled to pieces by means of a stan- 
dard testing machine. Wool content 
is determined by use of chemicals. 
The sample is given the chemical! 
bath which dissolves all the wool. 
fhe remaining coton must not only 
show the correct percentage, but 
must show a perfect pattern and 
distribution of cotton fabric as well. 

Another test is similar to that 
which the material will receive io 
actual usage. A cushion is trimmed 
with sample upholstery and placed 
in a machine together with a cush- 
ion trimmed with material of known 
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quality so that the faces of the two 
cushions touch. Then the machine 
rubs the two cushions back and 
forth at the rate of 120 times per 
minute, until one or the other is 
worn out. If the sample wears out 
first it is discarded. 


Textile Chemists Meet 


thattanooga, Tenn.—A resolution 
approving the idea of dividing pres- 
ent territory of the Southern section 
of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists 
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plained that the matter was ap- 


proved about six months ago, but at 


that time it was apparently the opin- 
ion of some that there were not 
enough members in the Souih to 
justify a change. He pointed out 
that membership has grown until 
there are now about 51 who would 
be in the proposed Southwestern 
section with other applications for 
membership on file. He made a mo- 
tion that the previous aclion be re- 
iterated and copies of the resolution 
sent to National Council. P. F. 
O'Neill, Chattanooga, made it clear 


in public schools, if Chattanooga 
continues to grow as a textile center. 

Mr, Stone in speaking of the im- 
portance of increasing membership 
called attention to the fact thal 
three-quarters of cotton making now 
is being done in the South and it is 
the job of members of the industry 
in the South to see that finishing is 
placed on the.same basis. 


Greenville Curtailment 


Greenville, C.—Plain goods mills 
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grams contemplated by Judson and 
Dunean Mills as these plants manu- 
facture fancy goods. 


The Victor-Monaghan corporation 
with two plants at Greer, one at 
Greenville, one at Walhalla and one 
at Apalache; the Woodside Cotton 
Mills, with plants at Greenville, 
Simpsonville, Fountain Inn, Liberty 
and Easley; and Mills Mill, located at 
Greenville, will operate on a 25 per 
cent curtailment program after May 
1. 


sekie tie 4 was that the change was proposed for Of Greenville, with the definite ex- Catlin & Co. Win Damage 
unanimousty adopted at the spring fhe eonvenience _It is ception of the American Spinning ; 
section meeting held here. Another . eS Verdict 


matter of importance was the an- 
nouncement that tentative plans 
call for holding the next annual 
meeting of the association at Char- 
lotte, N. €C., on December 3 and 4. 

Action of the central committee 
in extending the invitation and plans 
for the national meeting were ap- 
proved unanimously. Announcement 
of plans was made by Leonard S. 
Little, of Lyman, 8. C., section chair- 
man, who presided. Mr. Little stated, 
in his opinion, it would be best to 
select a city not too far removed 
from New England for meeting in 
the South. Plans are being made 
for side trips to other Southern tex- 
tile centers in connection with ap- 
proaching convention. Mr. Little also 
announced the next Southern sec- 
tion meeting will be held in Ashe- 
ville, N. C, in July. 

The question of dividing the 
Southern section into Eastern and 
Western district was brought up by 
Oharles H. Stone, Charlotte, who ex- 


the plan of members who will con- 
stitute the West section to prepare 
a suitable petition for the National 
Council. 


J. D. Murray, manager of the Cen- 
tral Franklin Process Co., gave de- 
tailed explanation of the process of 
his company. He attributes much of 
the success of the Franklin com- 
pany to spiral or helical spring upon 
which yarn is wound for dyeing. 


L. L. Bamberger, superintendent 
of the Cedartown branch of the 
United States Finishing Co., present- 
ed a motion picture of the plants 
and process used by his company. 
One statement of interest was to the 
effect that more impurities put in 
by cloth makers are found in Eng- 
lish than in cloth produced in this 
country. 


Mayor Pro Tenn Fred Frazier ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to conven- 
tion, intimating that he might call 
upon members of the industry to as- 
sist in establishing a textile course 


Company and the possile exception 
of the F. W. Poe Manufacturing Co., 
will begin operating on 25 per cent 
curtailment program May 1, in con- 
formity with the resolutions adopt- 
ed al a recent meeting of cotton mill 
men and commision merchants held 
in Spartanburg. 

The American Spinning Company 
will not curtail until such a program 
becomes necessary to protect the 
stockholders. The company has 
many orders ahead which must be 
filled, J. H. Morgan, president, said 
Tuesday morning. “The same,” he 
said, “holds true of the Virginia 
Manufacturing Company at Fork 
Shoals, of which company I[ am 
treasurer.” 

William B. Perrin, assistant man- 
ager of Brandon Millis, said that 
Brandon and Poinsett Mills would 
curtail on the manufacture of plain 
goods approximately 25 per cent. 
The manufacture of heavy duck 
goods will not be curtailed. 

There are no curtailment pro- 


Greensboro, N. C.—Catlin and Com- 
pany, New York brokerage concern 
that sells the output of several cot- 
ton mills of the South, was awarded 
£12,000 damages from the Alexander 
Manufacturing Company, of Forest 
City, which company operates a cot- 
ton miil there. 

Catlin and Company claimed that 
a contract it had to sell the goods 
manufactured by the mill at Forest 
City had been broken without pre- 
vious notice, and that the company 
thereby lost $50,000 incommissions. 
The Alexander company claimed 
that it had a right to break the con- 
tract because of alleged lack of good 
service by the brokerage company. 

A board of arbitrators took the 
evidence early in January and de- 
cided to study it before rendering 
a decision. The board was compos- 
ed of FE. 8. Parker, Greensboro; A. 
C. MeGuire, New York; and A. S. 
Myers, Gastonia. 


RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 


which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 


There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


New England Office: 


MAIN PLANT 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave.., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 


Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


Pa 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 
Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Better Lu Better etter Lubrication at Less Cost per month 


If I were a Foreman 
of Weaving I would see 
that my Operatives used 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


to keep the looms lubricated. 


Because— 


I know that NON-FLUID OIL will lubricate looms well and 
will not get on the goods—causing trouble and wasting 
profits. 

Because— 


NON-FLUID OIL lasts so much longer per application that 
less frequent oilings are required—which pleases the opera- 
tives 

We'll gladly send any weave boss or operative a sample 

of NON-FLUID and bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery.” 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT co. 


| MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y 


WORKS: NEWARK, NJ. 
Warehouses: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PROVIDENCE, R11. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


RODNEY 


CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


HUNT MACHINE >< COMPANY 


Continuous Slack Loop 
Bleaching Systems 


are giving Quality Results and Large 
Production in many of the most 
modern Bleacheries in the South. 


No Strain or Stretch 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


53 Mill Street 
Orange, Mass. 
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Lassiter Opposes Night Work 


‘Reprint from Charlotte News) 


“The employment of women and 
children for night work in the cotton 
manufacturing plants of the State 
is more than a mere social mistake, 
it is an economic crime, and the 
State ought to prevent it,” de- 
clared Robert Lassiter, one of the 
outstanding manufacturers of the 
South, prominent business man and 
member of the directorate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
long a resident and influential citizen 
of Charlotte. 

“Tam writing to Governor McLean 
today,” Mr. Lassiter said, Wednes- 
day “congratulating him up his de- 
cision to have a sweeping investiga- 
lion made of conditions abounding 
in the manufacturing plants of the 
State as they affect the employment 
of women and children. 

“IT am contident that the survey 
will reveal that there are few, if 
any, notable fractures of the law 
governing the working of children, 
insofar as their age is concerned, 
but that is not what ails the indus- 
try in this State and in the South, 
primarily. 

“Whatever faults 
ufacturing business may have and 
whatever defects may abound orig- 
inate chiefly from one source, and 
that is the policy of working women 
and children at night steadily and. as 
a fixed program. 

“I take no exceptions to their em- 
ployment under abnormal conditions 
which occasionally arise. Some 
times situations must be met in the 
cotton manufacturing industry 
which makes the running of mills at 
night more or less imperative, but it 
is the fixed policy to which I refer 
of some manufacturers, in running 
their plants, both day and night. The 
result of such employment of 
women and of children, even though 
of legal age to be occupied in the 
mills, cannot be justified in common 
sense, In morals or in religion, 

“I am speaking of the matter 
purely from the standpoint of a 
business man, and on a bread-and- 
butter basis. I say, as such, that the 
fixed policy, of running the mills at 
night and using women and children 


in them for such work can not have. 


bul one eventual result and that will 
be harmful, vitiating and destruc- 
tive to the industry itself. 

“The moralists,” Mr. Lassiter con- 
tinued, “finds such a policy to be 
nauseating to an enlightened public 
sentiment in North Carolina and the 
religious fanatic might properly 
claim that it deserves the very 
wrath of God to be visited upon it, 
but I have formed my conclusions 
from neither of these angles. 

“It is the economic blunder and 
crime of the thing the anti-business 
phase of it, that has impressed me, 
and I am unalterably opposed to it 
and will be personally delighted to 
have the cover torn off the situation 
as now exists in the State and 
throughout the whole South. It will 
be the salvation of the cotton manu- 
facturing industry itself, if the elim- 
ination of this primal cause of all 
evils can be brought about.” 

Mr. Lasiter is an employer of two 
groups of cotton mill operatives, in 
Fayetteville, N. €., and in West- 


Jr.. Pastor 


the cotton man-— 


minister, 8S. C., where he has textile 
mills, and in neither of these plants, 
Mr. Lassiter said, is night work, as 
a fixed policy, tolerated or would be 
allowed. 


American Association 
Program 

The complete program for the 

meeting of the American Cotton 

Manufacturers Association at the 

Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 18 and 19 is as follows: 


Tuesday, May 18, 10:00 A. M. 


i. Convention called to order by 
President W. J. Vereen. 

2. Invocation—Revy, Dr. 
Central 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

3. Address of Welcome: 
ford Walker, Governor, 
Georgia. 


B. R. macy, 
Presbyterian 


Hon. Clif- 
State of 


i. Response—Mr. Cason J. Calla- 
way, La Grange, Ga. 
5. Announcement of Committees: 


‘a) Nominations. 
(b) Resolutions. 

6. President's Annual Address-—W. 
J. Vereen of Moultrie, Ga. 

7. Address—United States Senator 
Walter F. George, Washington, D. UC. 
Tuesday, May 18, 3:00 P. M. 

i. Address: “Service through In- 
dustry’”—Dr. Gus W. Dyer, Vander- 
hill University, Nashville, Tenn 

Thematic Discussion — “Statis- 
tics in the Gotton Textile Industry.” 
a) President W. J. Vereen. 
b) John Rousmaniere, New 
York. 
c) Geo. S. Harris, Atlanta. 
‘d) J. P. Gossett, Williamston, 
S. C. and others. 
Tuesday, May 18, 7:00 P. M. 

Banquet Hall, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Annual, Banquet. 

‘Toastmaster—President W. J. Ve- 
reen. 


Address: Honorable Edwin (1. 
Meredith, Des Moines, lowa, former 
Secretary of Agricylture, Ediior 


Successful Farming. 
Address: Doctor 
thaler, President 
Winston-Salem, N. { 
Wednesday, May 19, 10:00 A. M. 
Business Meeting. 


i. Convention called to order Sy 
President W. J. Vereen. 

2, Annual Report of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, Winston D. Adams, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

3. Annual Report on Nationa! 
Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Stuart W. Cramer, Joint 
President. 

4. Research and the Southern Tex- 
tile Association—F. Gordon Cobb, 
Lancaster, C. 

(a) National 

W. Cramer, 
(b) Traffic Committee — Captain 

Ellison A. Smyth, Flat Rock, N. 

C.. Chairman: Geo. W. Forres!'- 

er, Atlanta, Ga., Traffic Mana- 

ger. 
cy Resolutions. 

‘d) Nominations. 

. Election of Officers. 


Howard Kond- 
Salem College, 


Committee — Stuart 
Chairman. 


Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Adournment. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


TWO-BEATER BREAKER PICKER 
WITH EVENER MOTION, 40-IN. BUCKLEY CYLINDER AND ADJUSTABLE GRID BARS 


MAKING A PERFECTLY EVEN LAP 


is the vital function of the picker, and nothing should 
be permitted to interfere with it. In the Saco-Lowell 
Kitson Picker the cotton is thrown in a natural manner 
and evenly distributed on the cages, which, assisted 
by our sensitive ball-bearing Evener, makes possible 
greatest yard for yard regularity. 


Large grid surfaces and patent adjustable grid bars 
give highly effective cleaning qualities. | 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Upper FALLS. MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE. NORTH CAROLINA GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA ATLANTA. 


FOREIGN SALES DEPARTMENT, NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


GEORGIA 
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THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. 844 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


>» GREIST 
LOOM 


WIRES 


QUALITY WORKMANSHIP insures UNIFORM DROP WIRES. 
They're FREE FROM BURRS—will not cut the threads. Send us a 


sample or drawing—we will send you a quotation. State finish 
desired—Plain, Coppered, Nickel Plated, Rustproof. 
THE GREIST MANUFACTURING Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 


JAMES McCABE, Box 573, Greenville, 8. C. | 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 

Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 
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Lhe Story of Cotton 


On account of its very interesting observations relative to the early history of cotton 
and cotton manufacturing, we are printing material copied from a small book, published 
about 1870, in London, Eng., by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. As 
the book was not copyrighted and is now evidently out of print, we feel a tliberty to 
give its contents to our readers, many of whom will be interested in the early history of 
the industry.—Editor. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


CHAPTER IV. 
Old Lancashire 


It is certainly remarkable that while spinning and weaving were among 
the earliest inventions of the world, no improvements took place in either 
art for so many centuries. They were practised, as we have seen, in 
ancient times both in India and in Egypt. The Egyptians taught first the 
Jews, afterwards the Greeks and Romans, to manufacture linen and some 
kind of woollen stuff, but none of these nations improved upon the teaching 
of their masters; and it is strange that the Greeks in particular, a people 
of so much mental activity, and well skilled in geometry and mathematics, 
should not have brought those sciences to bear upo nany of the arts by 
which man’s condition is improved. 

Take for example the celebrated Archimedes, who lost his life through 
his intense devotion to his studies—who, during the siege of the city of 
Syracuse, knew nothing of what was going on because of the problem in 
geometry he was trying to solve. It was traced in sand before him, and 
his eyes were fixed upon it, when a Roman soldier burst into his presence 
and commanded him to surrender. “Do not disturb my diagram,” said 
the geometrician, without raising his head, and the angry soldier, not caring 
to understand him, killed him on the spot. This Archimedes is said to have 
devised more than forty mechanical inventions, some of which were em- 
ployed by his cousin, the King of Sicily, in the defense of Syracuse agains! 
the Romans. There were catapults for casting arrows among the enemies, 
and balista for throwing masses of stone. And there were iron hands, or 
hooks attached to chains, by means of which the prows of ships could be 
seized and the vessels overturned. Had this great inventor so pleased, he 
might have been an immense benefactor to his countrymen. He might 
have turned his constructive faculty to peaceful purposes, and lessened 
the toil of the poor artisans of Greece; but, like his brother sages of 
antiquity, he disdained to do so. Whereas Sir Humphrey Davy and other 
Christian philosophers were always ready to use their knowledge for the 
good of their fellow-men, the ancients thought that science was degraded 
if it was brought down to things of daily life. The free citizens of Greece 
and Rome, however poor, disdained manual labour, and it was left for the 
most part to the slaves. The slaves toiled on, and, work hard as they did, 
clothing of all sorts was very dear, the finer sorts excessively so. 

Throughout the middle ages and even in modern Europe, until the 
present century, clothing bore a very high price, partly because that cheap- 
est of all materials, cotton, had not come fully into use, partly because the 
way in which wool and flax were prepared for our use was tedious and 
costly. This high price continued till the wheel and the loom which had 
sufficed the world so long were remodelled and the present factory system 
established. By this system, whatever may be its disadvantages, England, 
nay, even the whole world, is supplied with clothing at a cost far below 
what could have been dreamt of a century before. 

Circumstances had for ages been preparing the way to make Man- 
chester, what it now is, the metropolis of the cotton trade—Manchester, 
which old Leland calls “the fairest, best builded, quickest, and most popu- 
lous town of all Lancatre.” A large body of the Flemish clothiers, who, on 


the marriage of our third Edward to Philippa, daughter of the Earl of 


Hainault, A. D. 1328, followed their fair countrywomen to England, settled 
in Laneashire. An old historian relates, very quaintly, how ignorant of the 
art of weaving he considered the English of that day; and that in fact they 
knew no more what to do with their wool than the sheep who wore it.. And 
he goes on to tell how King Edward sent messages among the Flemish 
workmen to tempt them to England, promising them a large share of the 
good things of the island, and especially the fair daughters of his yeoman 
for wives; on which many Dutch workmen left their masters and made 
for England, bringing ‘their trades and their tools.” So the king “having 
gotten this treasure of foreigners, English wool was improved to the 
highest profit.” And what the good sense and prudence of one of our native 
princes brought about in the fourteenth century, was carried on by the 
folly and treachery of a foreign king in the seventeenth. Louis XIV of 
France in the year 1685 revoked the Edict of Nantes—that is, he broke faith 
with his Huguenot, or Protestant subjects, and took away from them the 
religious freedom and political security which had been granted them by 
a former king of France a hundred years before at Nantes. After this 
revocation the Huguenots were so persecuted and oppressed in their own 
land, that they one and all desired to leave it as quickly as they could. 
Half a million Frenchmen quitted their country within the next few years, 
about fifty thousand taking refuge in England. Numbers of these refugees, 
many of them weavers, settled in Lancashire. They proved clever, ingen- 
ious men, well acquainted with their trade, and though wool and flax were 
the materials they worked with, their descendants were ready to employ 
their hereditary skill upon the vegetable wool as soon as it was brought 
before them. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 
Doliar’s Worth 
of Starch 


RCY is a product used in warp sizing and cloth finishing for converting ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch into a soluble form, the solutions of which are transparent 
and remain fluid at lower temperatures. 


Owing to the great pen- 
etrating power of Arcy, 
the internal fibres are 
cemented together, pro- 
ducing a composite 
thread, resulting in in- 

creased tensile strength 
Warp ervice 


/mproves Weaving: and reducing stoppage of 
ZH s the loom to a minimum. 


Trademark Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


Manufactured by 


American Rapidase Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors for all Southern States: 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk Virginia 
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SOUTHERN 
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Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1926 


Managing Editor 


Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union "= 


Single Copies 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
Items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 
Advertising rates furnished upon application. 
Address all communications and make all drafts, checks and money orders payable 
to Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Arkwrights 


E recently announced that an 
organization to be known as The 
Arkwrights would be formed, in 
which men could secure member- 
ship only by rendering a service to 
the industry by satisfactorily mak- 
ing some textile. test assigned to 
them. 
We believe that, in time, it is 
going to be considered a great honor 
to be elected to membership in the 
Arkwrights and as a matter of 
record will state that the first three 
men to apply for membership were: 
(4) J. F. Sentell, overseer of card- 
ing, Victory Manufacturing 
Company, Fayetteville, N. C. 

(2) E. L. Skipper, superintend- 
ent, Kershaw Cotton Mills, 
Kershaw, 8. C. 

(3) J. E. Carter, overseer of card- 
ing, Profile Cotton Mills, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


On the applications each man was 
asked to name the test he preferred 
and the following are their prefer- 
ences: 


Sentell: Any test on cards, draw- 
ing or fly-frames. 

Skipper: Anything relative to the 
making of 30’s and 40's for print 
cloths or the weaving of said 

. cloth. 


Carter: One process of drawing 
compared with two processes or 
five ends up compared with six 
ends up at drawing frames. 

As soon as the organization of the 

Arkwrights is completed, the com- 
mittee will assign each of these men 
a task which may or may not be 
the test they prefer, and their elec- 
tion to The Arkwrights will depend 
upon the satisfactory completion of 
the task given. 

It is intended that the results of 

Arkwrights shall be published in 


all tests made by members of The 
the textile journals and printed in 
book form. 


We believe that The Arkwrights 

are going to be the means of hun- 
dreds of tests being made and that 
great benefit will result to the in- 
dustry from same. 
Membership in The Arkwrights 
will indicate that a man has textile 
knowledge and has performed. a 
service sor the textile industry. 


Yarn Conditions in England 


HE following reports from Old- 

ham, England indicat@s that the 
English spinners are up against the 
same conditions as those in this 
country: 


“Conditions in the yarn market are be- 
coming almost intolerable for the majority 
of spinners, and there are no signs of any 
improvement in the near future. Produc- 
tion is now greatly in excess of the maket’s 
requirements, and in an attempt to avoid 
the accumulation of heavy stocks and other 
harassing factors producers are putting on 
the market unwantful supplies at ruinous 
prices.” 


Waiting for the Cat 


HE following from the Wali 

Street Journal can be very well 
applied to the present cotton situa- 
tion: 


First Trader—‘What are you doing in 
the market?” 


Second Trader—‘Nothing. What are 
you doing?” 


First Trader—*“Nothing.” 

Second Trader—“What are you waiting 
for?” 

First Trader—‘‘For the cat to jump.” 

Second Trader—‘Which way do you 
think he will jump?” 


First Trader—‘You can’t tell anything 
about a cat.” 


Our Spinning Contest 


BOUT two weeks ago. we an- 

nounced that beginning May ist, 
we would run a prize contest for 
the best practical article upon 
“Causes of Bad Spinning,” and up 
to Tuesday of this week twenty- 
three contestants had already sent 
in their articles. 

This number of articles so far in 
advance of the first day of publica- 
tion breaks all records of previous 
contests and indicates that this is 
going to be one of the best and most 
interesting contests we have ever 
run. 

The idea of this contest was 
given to us by the questionnaire 
and discussion of the recent meet- 
ing of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tive of Georgia, and we believe that 
through this contest we are going 
to be able to compile information 
that will be invaluable to the spin- 
ners of the future. 


The Difference 


HE action of Governor McLean in 
authorizing the Child Welfare 
Department to investigate “Women 
in Industry” has been the signal for 
many little editors to express their 
opinion. 
Many of them, without thinking, 
which is their usual style, have con- 
nected this investigation with the 


: oesire of the School of Commerce al 


the University of North Carolina to 
make a study and some speak of the 
“rabid attacks” that have been made 
upon the University. 

In the first place there have been 
no attacks upon the University 
which is a splendid institution and 
doing good work. 

The doctor who removes a cancer 
cannot be accused of making a rabid 
attack upon the patient. 

The man who opposes outside and 
unnecessary activities of the Univer- 
sity cannot be fairly accused of 
attacking the University. 

The School of Commerce of the 
University wanted to study the in- 
side financial and financial affairs of 
the mills. 

The women wanted to study the 
working conditions of women in all 
industries and Governor McLean 
very promptly authorized an invest- 
igation. 

The two desired investigations 
were along entirely different lines 
and for entirely different purposes. 


Another Heavy Banquet 


HE American Cotton Manufac- 

turers Association is an efficient 
organization and renders splendid 
service to the industry, but once 
every year it inflicts pain upon its 
members through the medium of its 
annual banquet and we notice that 
Similar punishment is on tab at 
Atlanta, this year. 

E. T. Meredith is a very able man 
and would be heard with much in- 
terest at either session at Atlanta, 
but he is not an after-dinner speak- 
er and his subject is not appropriate 
for a banquet. 

We have no desire to offend any- 
one, but we have heard so many 
criticisms of the banquets of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
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sociation that we offer this as a 
friendly criticism. 

The members of the Association 
are appreciative of the excellent 
programs prepared, but we believe 
that ninety per cent of them would 
vote against any address at the ban- 
quet except by an after-dinner 
speaker. 


Decreased Acreage 
Indicated 


.". weekly cotton crop letter of 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro. makes 
the following comments relative to 
the indicated acreage in the several 
States: 


Virginia and North Carolina: 
Acreage unchanged to some reduc- 
tion. 

South Carolina: Acreage about 
unchanged to slight decrease. 

Georgia: Some increase in acreage 
in south, acreage reduced in north. 

Alabama: Acreage probably un- 
changed but acreage depends on 
weather next few weeks. 

Louisiana: Acreage about un- 
changed, but weather conditions 
next few weeks have influence on 
acreage. 

Mississippi: Acreage probably un- 
changed but acreage depends on 
weather next few weeks. 

Texas: Acreage unchanged to 
some decrease. 

Arkansas and Missouri: Acreage 
probably somewhat decreased from 
a year ago. 

Tennessee: Acreage about un- 
changed from a year ago. 

Oklahoma: Acreage about un- 
changed to slight decrease. 

South as a Whole: It is yet too 
early to say the amount of acreage 
that will be planted to cotton, but 
reports indicate that there will be 
some decrease. 


Farm Paper Opposes 
Centralization 


HOSE who think that we have 

- radical ideas upon the subject of 
Federal control and centralization 
should read the following editorial 
from the Farm Journal one of the 
leading farm papers with more than 
a million subscribers: 


“It is hinted from Washington that Presi- 
dent Coolidge is looking for a new popular 
policy for his administration, to take the 
place of ‘Economy,’ which is played out. 

“Washington is the original source and 
fountain-head of all lies, and this perhaps 
one of them. However, if the President will 
take some good advice from us, he will con- 
tinue to bear down on economy, and will 
press more vigorously than ever for less 
Washington meddling in local affairs, and 
less bribery of States through half-baked 
and injurious Federal Aid projects.” 


“A heedless and badly informed Congress 
proposed to the States the mis-named 
‘Child Labor’ Amendment, only to see it 
go down to ignominious defeat. 

“Another Congress now has before it the 
proposals for a national Department of 
Education, intended to supervise, regulate, 
standardize and Prussianize the schools of 
the States. The proposal is only one de- 
gree less dangerous and un-American than 
the ‘Child Labor’ outrage. 

“We hope and believe that this Cong- 
ress will realize this, and that it is better 
informed as to the temper of the people it 
represents than was the Congress of 1924.” 


Davip CLARK 
D. H. Hr, Jr. 
Juntus M. 
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J Personal News 


W. P. Hurt has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Deep River Mills, 
Randieman, N. U. 


Basil Hughes has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer card- 
ing at the Locke Mills, Concord, N, vu. 


W. P. Robinsoon has been appoini- 
ed superintendent of the Perkins 
Hosiery Mills, Golumbus, Ga. 


J. H. Carpenter has resigned as 
superintendent of the Perkins Ho- 
siery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


C. F. Turner has been appointed 
superintendent of the Georgia Man- 
ufacturing Company, Whitehall, Ga. 


CG. E. Davis has become overseer 
spinning at the Opelika (Ala.) Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Company. 


Loyd Weeks has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Opelika (Ala.) 
Mills. 


CG. H. Johnston thas resigned as 
overseer spinning at Davidson UCot- 
ton Miils, Davidson, N. C. 


Lee McLemore has been appoint- 
ed overseer spinning at Davidson 
Cotton Mills, Davidson, N. C. 


V. B. Hill has been promoted to 
second hand in spinning at the Grif- 
fin Manufacturing Company, Griffin, 
Ga. 


Harry Lorton, of Akron, Ohio, will 
be assistant treasurer of the Good- 
year Clearwater Mill at Cedartown, 
Ga. 


E. N. Tart has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Bradley 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga, 


Walter Dillard has been appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of the 
Columbus Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga. 


J. L. Turner, formerly of Monbo, 
N. has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Willard Cot- 
fon Mills, at Welland, Canada. 


J. P. Faulkner, of Charlotte, has 
accepted the position of overseer in 
weaving at night at the Micolas Cot- 
‘on Mills, Opp, Ala. 


James A. Walker has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Chadwick- 
Hosking Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. BE, Kaneer has resigned as super- 
intendent of the High Point Yarn 
Mills, formerly the Millis Cotton 
Mills, High Point, N, C. 


A. J. Mauney, former superinten- 
vent of the Majestic Mill, at Bel- 
nont, N. €. has been sick for the 
ast two months, but is considerably 
inproved. 


G. I, Parmenter, of New Bedford, 
Mass., will be superintendent of the 
“.oodyear Clearwater Mills, at Cedar- 
‘own, Ga. They recently purchased 
‘he Paragon Mill of the Cedartown 
Otton & Export Co. and will en- 
large to 30,000 spindise. 


Dan W. McLemore, Jr., has been 
appointed overseer carding at David- 
son Cotton Mills, Davidson, N. UC. 


W. E. OPry has become night 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Aeworth Mills, Acworth, Ga. 


W. M,. Padgett has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 2, Charlotte, N. CU. 


Db. J. Sossaman has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills No. 1, Charlotte, N. u. 
—. Shafer ‘has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Locke Mills, 
Concord, N. C., and accepted a simi- 
lar position at the Deep River Mills 
No. 1, Randleman, N. C. 

J. H. MeKinnon, superintendent of 
ihe Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. C., will hereafter also be super- 
intendent of the High Point Yarn 
Mills, formerly the Millis Cotton 
Mills, of the same place. 


B. W. Robinson, superintendent of 
the New England-Southern Mills, La 
Grange, Ga. is receiving the sym- 
pathy of his many friends at the 
death of his father, which occurred 
last week. 


Obituary 


J. R. Chamberlain. 


Joseph R. Chamberlain, president 
of the Caraleigh Cotton Mills and 
vice-president of the Raleigh Cotton 
Mills, both of Raleigh, N. C., died 
at his home there after an illness ol 
only a few hours. He was 64 years 


of age. 
Mr. Chamberlain was one of the 
most prominent business men in 


Laleigh being president of the Cara- 
leigh Phosphate and Fertilizer Com- 
pany, the Farmers Oil Company, of 
Wilson, N. C., and the Farmers 
Guano Company, of Norfolk, Va. He 
organized and built the Caraleigh 
Cotton Mills many years ago and 
managed the mill until his death. 

He is survived by his wife and 
four children. 


Mrs. 4. R. Donaldson. 


Mrs. J. R. Donaldson, wife of J. R. 
Donaldson, superintendent of the 
Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, 
Ga., died of pneumonia after an ill- 
ness of about ten days. 

Mrs. Donaldson was born in Glade 
Spring, Va., and was educated at 
Sullins College, Bristol and at the 
Curry Sehool in New York. She liv- 
ed in California several years prior 
to her marriage. Later Mrs. and Mr. 
Donaldson moved to Lincolnton, N. 
C., where they built and still own a 
very attractive home. Mrs. Donald- 
son was one of the best loved women 
in her community. At the time of 
her death she was in charge of the 
Juvenile department of the First 
Methodist Church in Commerce and 
was a great force of good in the 
mill community. She is survived by 
her husband, one son aged 5, several 
sisters and one brother. 
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AMDISTINCTIVELY SULPHONATED C. P. CASTOR OIL 
EMBRACING IMPORTANT [IMPROVEMENTS IN SULPHONATION 


A PROCESS EVOLVED BY THE SONNEBORN TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


These facts explain concisely the preference for AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL among America’s foremost 
dyehouses. 


Adapting itself readily under varying dyehouse condi- 
tions, our product gives to the user an absolute safety 
for quality production. 


The following vital reasons tell you why AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL will fit in profitably with your 
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A Very High Content of Combined Sulphate 
gives it an unusual degree of solubility, forming a clear 


solution in every concentration with either hot or cold 
water. 


Being acid proof and lime proof, it resists extremely 
hard water, acids (also inorganic) and high temperature 
dye liquors. It will not separate out of solution and 
form insoluble scums in the dye kettle. 


Glauder’s salts, added to the dye bath, even in large 
amounts, will not “break the oil,” This is extremely 
important in certain processes of dyeing. 


Two added features of AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL 
OIL are its freedom from stickiness and its dependability 
to leave mo objectionable odors on the goods due to 
rancidity. These are common complaints with the usual 
sulphonated castor oils, turkey red oils, etc. 


For Best Dyeing Results Insist On 
AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


Its Cost is Less 


SONNEBORN SONS, 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Texarkana, Ark.—M. E. Melton and 
the local Chamber of Commerce are 
reported to be making efforts to lo- 
cate a cotion mill here. 


England, Ark.—G. W. Morris, J. R. 
England and Asa C, Watson, with a 
number of other local business men, 
are interested in establishing a tex- 
tile mill here, 


Honea Path, S. C——The Chiquola 
Manufacturing Company has pur- 
chased 5,000 Casablancas attach- 
ments, which will be installed on 
their Whitin spinning frames. They 
will be made by the Whitin Machine 
Works. 


Lincolton, N. C€C.—The Roseland 
Spinning Company is installing ad- 
ditional equipment, including twist- 
ers. The company has about com- 
pleted the addition which will house 
the new machinery. When the in- 
stallation is completed the mill wiil 
use electric power, instead of steam. 


Bowie, Texas.—Good. progress is 
being madé in constructing the new 
plant here of the Bowie Cotton Mills 
and it is expected that the mill will 
be started in July. It is thought that 
the first. 3,000 spindles will be in 
operation by that time and that 2,000 
more spindles will be started in 
January. The mill building is 380x80 
feet, one story. Cord tire fabrics 
will be produced, the mill to have 
eight looms. 

George Beveridge, of Atlanta, is 
president, and C, A. Pruden, of this 
place is secretary and treasurer. 


High Point, N. C.—The High Point 
Yarn Millis, recently incorporate 
here as noted, will take over the 
Millis Cotton Mills. F. M. Pickett, 
president of the Pickett Cotton Mills 
becomes president, to succeed H. A. 
Millis. R. H. Walker,secretary of the 
Pickett Cotton Mills, becomes treas- 
urer of the new company. J. H. Mc- 
kinnon, superintendent of the Pick- 
ett Cotton Mills, will also be super- 
intendent. of the High Point Yarn 
Mills, succeeding J. W. Kaneer. 

There will be no change in the 
equipment of the mill. 


Huntsville, Ala—The Huntsville 
Chamber of Commerce has received 
inquiries from a big cotton mill and 
a corporation that has been organiz- 
ed to operate a rayon mill somg- 
where in the South, according to in- 
formation given out here, One of 
the industries already is established, 
it is declared, and represents an in- 
vestment of $1,500,000. The names 
of the concerns are withheld for the 
present and committees have been 
apopinted to get in touch with them. 
The Chamber of Commerce has a 
large acreage of land adjoining the 
corporation line of Huntsville that 
has been purchased and will be held 
for industries that want locations. 
Railroad facilities and unlimited 
hydro-electric power are already 
available at the property. 
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Gainesville, Ga.—The Gainesville 
Cotton Mills have just started up two 
new Barber-Colman spoolers and 
warpers. The mill will also replace 
part of their old looms with new 
ones. 

The company is making a number 
of improvements in the village, in- 
cluding the paving of the strests. 


Columbia, 8S. C.—Two Columbia 
cotton mills, the Pacfic and the 
Glencoe, will at once start a 
schedule of curtailment in produc- 
tion, it was stated by officials of the 
mill here. The Columbia Mills may 
decide to curtail slightly but no 
definite decision has been reached. 

Officials of the Palmetto Milis 
said they were not considering a 
curtailment program at this time 
and not expect to do so in the near 
future as practically all their looms 
are already “sold.” All these miills 
manufacture cloth, except the Glen- 
coe, which turns out yarns. 


Chester, S. C.—Along with many 
other textile manufacturing plants, 
the curtailment program of the 
three large plants of the Aragon 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Ine. with 
plants located at Chester, Rock Hil! 
and Whitmire, will be as follows: 

Whitmire plant, twenty-five per 
cent curtailment; Aragon plant at 
Rock Hill, twenty-five per cent cur- 
tailment, and the Baldwin plant at 
Chester, twenty-five per cent of the 
machinery will stop all of the time, 
it was learned here. The Arcade Mill 
at Rock Hill, while having no con- 
vection with the foregoing plants 
will also curtail twenty-five per 
cent. 

The above program staris April 
50. 


Gadsden, Ala.—Ground was brok- 
en Monday for the new cotton yarn 
mill which will be built by the Sau- 
quiot Spinning Company, of Ala- 
bama, in the northern part of Gads- 
den. Engineers have been setting 
stakes and locating the buildings 
during the last week and excavation 
is to begin at once, A. K. Adams, 
contractor, who has obtained the 
contract for contruction the build- 
ings, is assembling men and mate- 
rial and no time will be lost in get- 
ging work under way. 

The machinery of the Sauquo!! 
Mill, at’ Utica, N. Y., will be moved 
here as soon as the building are 
ready for it. There are 20,000 spin- 
dies and much of the output of the 
new mill will be used by the hosiery 
mill of Alabama, Tennessee and 
other Southern States. 


Charlotte, N. C. — Confirmation 
by Judge E. Yates Webb, of the saic 
of four cotton mills of the Mecklen- 
burg Mills Company, bankrupt, is ac- 
companied by information that the 
mills will be reopened soon, prob- 
ably before June 1. 

‘T'wo corporations will operate th° 
mills, as recently reported. 

One to secure a charter as Clyde 
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Mills, Inc., will operate Newton and 
Clyde Mills, at Newton, and Nancy 
Mills, at Tuckertown, Montgomery 
county. H. W. Anderson, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will be president of this 
company. He is now president of 
the Fidelity Machine Company, of 
Philadelphia, and also president of 
Rhode Island Braiding Machine 
Company. He will represent a large 
interest in the company. Also in the 
company will be R. B. Knox, of New- 
ton, now connected with the City 
Cotton Mills, at Newton. He will re- 
tain his connection with those mills. 

Less is known about the corpora- 
{tion that will operate the Mecklen- 
burg Cotton Mills, but the company 
will be known as the Mercury Mills, 
Inc., and will be chartered under 
laws of Delaware. Resumpticn ol 
work in that plant is also expected 
by June 1. 


Judge Webb coniirmed the sule 
made by 8. S. Alderman, an altorney, 
who sold the plants of the Mecklen- 
burg Mills on the auction block al 
Newton on April i, as_ special 
master. 


The sale was made to Clarence k. 
Hale, of New York, the only bidder, 
for $253,000 and assumption of a 
mortgage of $353,000. 


Mr. Hale paid less than one-fourth 
of what the mills were once, in an 
audit made in 1922, appraised at, but 
‘this was the only bid received for the 
properties and it was recommended 
by the special master that it be ac- 
cepted. It was regarded as a good 
bid, all things considered. 


Cedartown, Ga. — Negotiations 
whereby the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company acquires one of the 
units of the Cedartown Cotton and 
exports Company’s Mill have finaily 
been consumated, according to the 
announcement of C. W. Martin, Jr., 
Southern division manager of the 
tire and rubber company. Mr. Mar- 
tin authorized the announcement 
following a conference with C. UC. 
Slusser, vice president of Goodyear 
company. 

“The Goodyear company plans the 
immediate enlargement of the mill,” 
said Mr. Martin. “We confidently 
expect to triple production by the 
early fall, and have in mind the con- 
struction, in addition, of 100 em- 
ployees’ homes of the most modern 
and approved type. 

“The mill capacity will be increas- 
ed by the addition of a new two- 
story building, 500 by 140 feet, in 
which will be imstalled the most 
modern cotton mill machinery. 
Ground for this construction will be 
broken at once, and the work will 
be expedited.” 

Mr. Martin declined to indicate the 
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amount of money involved in the 
mill’s acquisition and enlargement, 
but it is reported reliably that the 
investment represents considerably 
more than $2,000,000. 

The Cedartown plant, is was an- 
nounced, will be named the Good- 
year Clearwater Mill, in charge of 
B. M. Parmenter, as manager. 

Acquisition of the Cedartown plant 
by the Goodyear company, it was 
pointed out, marks only another evi- 
dence of the recognition the South, 
is winning as the scene of further 
industrial expansion. The Goodyear 
company now operates upward of 
125,000 cotton mill spindles, with 
plants at Goodvear, Conn., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
in Canada. The Goodyear Clearwater 
mill will, it was remarked, enahbie 
the big tire company to produce the 
major part of its tire requirements 
for automobile and motor truck 
tires. The expanded Cedartown plant 
will produce more tonnage annually 
than any of the others being operat- 
ed by the company. 


Textile Directory Shows 
Growth 


Continued growth of the textile in- 
dustry in the territory served by lhe 
Southern Railway System is shown 
hy the edition of the Southern Tex- 
tile Directory which has just been 
issued. 

On January 1, 1926, there were in 
the territory 1,043 textile plants, 
operating 13,178,395 spindles, 260,241 
looms, and 47,736 knilting machines. 
Including projects under construc- 
tion al the end of the year, 140 ad- 
ditions were made to existing plants 
during 1925. 

The growth of the cotton textile 
industry and the consumption of 
cotton in the South as compared 
with other parts of the country are 
graphically shown by diagrams. ‘Tie 
South now has 46.86 per cent of all 
the cotton spindles in the United 
States and during 1925 consumed 
65.09 per cent of the cotton used in 
American mills. 

The rate at which the textile in- 
dustry is moving South is shown by 
the fact that since 1922 there has 
been a net increase of 1,786,995 spin- 
dle in the South as compared with 
a net decrease of 847,061 spindles in 
other parts of the country. 
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Can We Standardize? 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ference of opinion between men en- 
gaged in the same undertaking, a 
very difficult one to solve is what 
qualifications must a man possess ‘o 
be a practical carder, spinner, or 
weaver. Is there not some way we 
can find out when we reach the 
point in our experience, that we will 
know and can show others that we 
are what we are supposed to be. I 
ihink there is and I believe the time 
is not far distant when we will have 
to. When this time arrivés we will 
have more confidence in our selves 
and our employers will have more 
confidence in us. There is no better 
way of bringing about such condl- 
tions, than through discussion of the 
problems, provided some agreement 
can be reached as to the best way 
to do it. While I am on this subject, 
I will say that there is another rea- 
son why overseers should know that 
we are what we should be, and that 
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is the fact that we all are or should 
be specialists in our line, and if it 
so happened that the boss weaver 
was promoted to the position as 
superintendent, he could not be ex- 
pected to be familiar with the dilf- 
ferent problems of the carding de- 
partment. The same would be true 
of a carder being promoted, as he 
would have to depend on the other 
overseers to a certain extent for a 
long time to come. 

Now getting down to business, and 
starting at the bale of cotton, con- 
sidering it in a normal condition as 
to moisture, ete. I will ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What should be the standard 
weight for a bale of cotton? 


2. What should be the invisible 
loss per 100 pounds? 
3. How much bagging, ties, and 


buckles per 100 pounds cotton? 

4. How much dirt and foreign 
matter should the. different grades 
of cotton contain? 

5. What should be the length of 


the staple for the different numbers 
or counts of yarn? 

6. What different lengths can we 
use In a mix, and get good results. 


Cotton Test. 

Less buckles and ties.... 36 
Less invisible loss ...... 24 

115 
Opener motes ........... 32 
Breaker motes ........«- 14 
Intermediate motes ..... 13 
Finisher. motes .......«. 12 
71 

Card Test. 

Motes and flys .......... 36 

84 
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This will be found to show a loss in 
good cotton that we paid for of 
about 14% per cent. Some of it can 
be reclaimed, and something realized 
from it. This test was not made 
with vertical type of opener. 
Vertical Opener Test. 


Grade, Mid., Avg. 

Droppings not cleaned ..... 248 


Droppings saved by cleaning 111 
Dirt and leal thrown away 137 
No account was kept of the bagging 
and ties nor of the invisible loss. 
The test was made on a bright day 
with a temperature of 70, and the 
cotton seemed to be in a normal con- 

dition. 


Question on Operating Vertical 
Openers. 

1. What speed should a vertical 
opener run to get the best results? 

2. What should be the production 
per unit per hour for the different 
grades of cotton? 

3. Should the speed be the same 
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on low grade dirty cotton as it is on 
medium or better grades. 

4. What should be the settings 
both angle and opening of the grids 
to get the best cleaning? 

5. How long should a machine run 
on the different grades of cotton 
without cleaning them out? 

This is a very important question, 
for running on good colton oue week 
und being forced to get on a lower 
grade the next week ts liable to let 
the machines run too long and fill 
up to the point where they won't 
drop out any\ more dirt. 

Lapper Room. , 

Now comimg\to the lapper room, 
and assuming frat we have got the 
best possible results out of our 
vertical openers that is possible. 

1. Which is the best process for 
cleaning the cotton, breaker to fin- 
isher, or breaker to mtermediate, 
and intermediate to finisher? 

2. Which process will give the 
most even thickness and weigh! per 
fraction of a yard or yards? 

3. Takmez for granted that the 
operator does ‘his piecing properly, 
who should be the function of the 
evener to produce an even lap? 

4. Would an evener containing 16 
bars make laps more even than one 
wilh 8 to 12? 

5. With a given beater speed, say 
1200, beats per inch 60, what should 
be the capacity of the fan per cubic 
foot per yard of lap run? 

6. What should be the proper 
draft between the apron and the 
evener roll? 

7. Between 
rolls? 

8. Assuming that the lap weighs 36 
pounds and contains 7 per cent mois- 
ture in a normal condition, can we 
get better numbers by making al- 
lowance for the different degrees of 
moisture, or make all the laps the 
same weight regardless the amount 
of moisture? 

These are questions that we all 
think we know more or less about 
but so far we haven't proved it, and 
what we have found out is of very 
little heip to the rest of the over- 
seers. 

Just a few more questions before 
we leave the lapper room, and take 
up the carding process. 

1. To get the maximum amount of 
dirt, and leaf out of the cotton can 
we get best results with fast feed, 
light weight per yard, close setting 
of rolls to beater, and grid bars to 
beater or with slow feed heavy 
weight per yard, and wider setting 
of rolls and grid bars from beater. 

2. Will a 2-blade beater and a giv- 
en speed equal in cleaning a 3-blade 
beater of the same relative speed? 

3. What should be the production 
of a finisher lapper per hour, quali- 
ty of stock first consideration, with 
a given weight per yard. 

There is one more question thal 
I want to ask before taking up the 
carding process, and that is can’t we 
make tests and find out the answers 
lo these questions, and then formu- 
late some standard that we can be 
governed by in changing from one 
weight and stock to some other. 

The Revolving Flat Card. 
Speed. 

As we all know the standard speed 
for a 50-inch diameter cylinder as 
adopted for a revolving flat card is 


the calender and lap 
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165 revolutions per minute, the 
weight of sliver, and the doffer speed 
being whatever we wish to make 
them, By varying either we change 
the production of the card, but by 
changing both weight and duoffer 
speed we can keep the same produc- 
tion. We can card quick and light 
or We can card heavier, and slower, 
and get the same production pro- 
vided we keep the right ratio or 
proportion. The question that arises 
in my mind, and one that I have 
tried to settle a good many times is 
which.is best. I have my own opin- 
ion, but whether the majority of 
overseers will accept if as right or 
not is as right or not is another 
question. So, for my next question, 

i. Which will give best results, a 
card using a 12-ounce lap with a 
draft of 100, producing 52% grain 
sliver, of the same card using a 
14.05-ounce lap with a draft of 116.5, 
making the same weight sliver. 

2. Which will give best resulis? A 
card producing 24.23 yards per 10 
revolutions, of doffer of 60-grain 
sliver with a draft of 100, or the 
came card producing 29.07 yards per 
10 revolutions, of doffer of 50-grain 
sliver, the draft of card being the 
same, and the production per hour 
in both cases the same. 

3. Which of these combinations is 
best? What are their good and bad 
points? 

[ have visited a good many miils 
during the time I have been a card- 
er, and have asked the opinion of a 
great. many men both carders and 
superintendents, as to what should 
be considered that maximum pro- 
duction of a eard. I have found 
cards doing from 90.00 to 225.00 
pounds per 10 hours. Some of the 
men would tell me one thing others 
something else, but none of them 
seemed to know from actual tests 
what a card really could preduce, 
and produce first ciass sliver. The 
same with the settings, some of them 
set their cards one way, some an- 
other so | am going to ask another 
question, 

4. In grinding a card what shou'd 
be the pressure of the emery on the 
wire, in pounds or fractions of a 
pound? 

5. What should be the length of 
the point of the wire from the body 
to the tip that the emery cuts off? 
What reiation should if bear to the 


diameter of the wire. 
6. How often should a card be 


ground, and how 
considered? 

7. How should a card be set up to 
produce the best possible resuits? 

8. Does the weight of the lap ef- 
fect any part of the card in the set- 
tings except the feed plate. 

What are the necessary qualtfica- 
tions of a-eard to funclion properiy? 

10. Is a card supposed to take out 
all the leaf and foreign matter re- 
gardiess of how dirty the cotton is? 

I have asked this last question a 
good many times in my conversation 
with different mill men, and some 
of them would say it should while 
others would say that it should not. 

11. How often should a card be 


long, production 


stripped, per 100 pounds of work 
produced, quality of stock consider- 
ed? 

These are questions that greativ 
effect the running of the work, and 
in the end the success of the mill 
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Of natural advantages Lancashire possesses many. There is abundance 
of coal in the country and of iron not far off, together with a water power 
exceding that of any other part of England; for the Gulf Stream, which 
washes its coast, comes laden with clouds and mist; these condensing 
against the range of mountains and hills between Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, cause an immense rainfall, and give birth to a profusion of streams. 
Here is indeed a land of brooks of water, 


“Of a thousand petty rills 
Tumbling down their several hills;” 


little bustling streams, ready to turn all the water-wheels that comes in 
their way, ready to give their utmost help to bleach-works or dye-works, 
fo make themselves as useful as they can be on their way to Mercer. The 
Mersery! what visions it brings before us of water as man’s obedient slave! 
Never was water-power put to fuller use than Lancashire, so that we 
readily enter into the local saying about the Mersery and the Irwell being 
the two hardest worked rivers in the world. 

But, above all, the men of this country possess a large amount of intel- 
ligence and natural quickness, with a special aptitude for mechanism. And 
whereas in other parts of England the inhabitants have been jealous of 
the introduction of foreigners more skilled than themselves in mechanical! 
arts and have done all they could to discourage their settling in the neigh- 
borhood, there appears to have been a welcome for such French or Flemish 
workmen in Lancashire. Thus, it is recorded that two centuries ago the 
Warden and Fellows of Manchester College, “in order to lead ingenious 
strangers to settle in the town,” granted to all such persons to cut timber 
in their extensive woods, not only for the constructing of their looms but 
for fuel, at the trifling annual charge of fourpence per head. 

As early as the reign of Queen Elizebeth we see traces of the pre-emi- 
nece of Lancashire as a manufacturing.country. An Act of Parliament was 
then passed to regulate the duties of the “aulneger,” or cloth measurer 
of the county. He seems to have been an important person, and by this 
Act he was empowered to appoint deputies for the towns of Manchester, 
Rochdale, Blackburn, and Bury. It is curious to observe that these places, 
still the chief seats of manufacturing industry, are here named in exactly 
the same order as that in which we should now range them as to their 
relative improtance”’. 

In Manchester and throught the whole county flax and sheep's: wool 
were spun and woven in the days of “Good Queen Bess,” but there was a 
deficiency both of materials and of persons skilled in the manufacture of 
them. Linen yarn was imported from Germany to be employed for the 
warp, while the weft was made from our native fleeces, and thus the old 
household stuff, “linsey-wolséy,” in which so many of our ancestors were 
clothed, was produced. As time passed, on and vegetable wool from the 
south found its way into Lancashire, a variety of materials were made with 
the warp of linen and the weft of cotton. Some of these materials had 
curious names, herring-bones, cotton-ribs, barragon, broad-laced tinen 
thick-sets, cotton thick-sets, draw-boys, and so on. Blackburn was very 
early celebrated for its manufacture of “checks,” made with grey linen 
warp and white cotton weft, an article which was afterwards superseded 
by “Blackburn greys.” These “greys” formed the staple trade of the town 
till spinning by machinery was introduced and a variety of new fabrics 
were brought into use. 

In 1775, a number of persons, who desired to encourage these home 
manufactures, endeavored by law to prevent the wearing of India muslins 
and chintzes, then imported by the East India Company, and considered 
very fashionable articles of dress. When it was found impossible to pass 
such a law, these people tried to form a national society for the promotion 
of the same end. Their plan was not to receive at their houses, or take 
notice of any ladies who wore foreign materials, or any gentlemen seen in 
the company of. those ladies; but they could not carry it out, and soon came 
to nothing. 

The Lancashire manufacturer of the seventeenth century lived in a 
widely different-way from the cotton lord of the nineteenth century, and 
filled a widely different position. “An eminent manufacturer of that age,” 
says Dr. Aigin, ‘used to be in his ware house before six in the morning, 
accompanied by his children and apprentices. At seven they all came in 
te their breakfast, which consisted of one large dish of water porridge, 
made of oatmeal, water, and a little salt, boiled thick and poured into a 
dish. At the side was a pan or basin of milk and the master and ap- 
prentices, each with a wooden spoon in his hand, without loss of time 
dipped into the sarhe dish, and thence into the milk-pan. And as soon as 
it was finished they all returned to their work.” The manufacturers used 
then to dispose of their goods to chapmen or dealers, who carried them off 


on the backs of pack-horses. The roads were then so bad that no other. 


* That quaint old writer, Thomas Fuller, names among the Worthies of England 
three eminent manufacturers and merchants of the town of Manchester. His notice of 
them is curious, and runs thus:—‘George, Humphrey, and Ralph Cheetham embarked in 
the trade for which Manchester had for some time been distinguished, the chief branch 
of which was the manufacture of cottons. Bolton at this period was no less the market 
fustians, which were brought thither from all parts of the surrounding country. Of 
these last especially the Cheethams were the vrincipal buyers, and the London market 
was chiefly supplied by them with those materials of apparel, then in almost general 
use throughout the country. Humphrey Cheetham, when high sheriff of this county in 
1635, discharged the place with great honour, inasmuch that very good gentlemen of 
birth and estate did wear his cloth at the assize, to testify their unfeigned affection to 
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him.” This Humphrey Cheetham, so much beloved by his neighbors, resided at Turton 
Tower, and was the founder of the Manchester Blue Coat Hospital and Library. 
means of traffic was possible. The chapmen kept gangs of pack-horses, and 
when they had laden them with goods at the manufactories they used to 
zo about the country and sell to the principal shopkeepers of the towns 
they passed through. Then they collected sheep's wool and carried it back 
to the manufacturing districts. By degrees, as turnpike roads improved, 
loaded wagons were to be seen instead of strings of pack-horses, and the 
chapmen—now called commercial travellers—only rode for orders, carrying 
patterns in their bags. 


All this time spinning and weaving were carried on vigorously, not 
only in the towns great and small, but in the cottages scattered throughout 
the adjacent country. The weavers used to receive the proper quantity of 
linen warp from the Bolton or Manchester manufacturer for whom he 
worked; but the cotton wool to form his weft was to be home-spun. His 
younger children picked it clean from dirt and seeds, his wife and elder 
daughters carded it and spun it into thread, while his sons helped him to 
weave it into cloth. If his own family did not supply him with sufficient 
assistance he had to turn to the spinister of the neighbourhood. One 
weaver, who understood his business, could keep three women hard at 
work at their spinning-wheel. True, when he lived in the country he 
generally had his little farm to attend to as well as his loom, but when 
there was a press of work he was often at a loss for weft. It was found 
more easy to multiply weavers than spinners, and as the demand for 
clothing increased with the increasing population of our island, it was very 
inconvenient to have looms kept at a stand-still. The unhappy weaver 
was frequently obliged to trudge three or four miles in the early morning, 
and visit as many spinners, before he could collect weft enough to keep his 
loom going during the rest of the day. Often too he found it necessary to 
make the women’s fingers move a little faster by promises, or a little 
present in addition to their regular pay; a ribbon or a handkerchief proved 
a great stimulus, and is was well worth his while to offer it. 


Meanwhile, about the year 1760, a demand arose for British manufac- 
tured goods on the Continent and in our North American Colonies. We had 
little to spare, more and more being wanted at home; still the leading 
manufacturers of Lancashire saw clearly that if they could get sufficient 
cotton weft they could supply this demand and thus greatly increase both 
the manufacture and the commerce of their county. Fifty thousand 
spindles were constantly at work in Lancashire alone; fifty thousand pair 
of hands were employed about them from morning till evening, but the 
weavers were still insufficiently supplied. Here was clearly the great want 
of the day. The Royal Society offered a prize to any person who would 
invent a machine for spinning six threads at a time. A certain Mr. Paul, 
of Birmingham, took out a patent for spinning wool and cotton by rollers, 
and had factories built with his machines both at Birmingham and North- 
hampton; but his undertakings failed, the machines were not preserved, 
nor do we know on what principle they were formed. A Mr. Wyatt next 
tried his scheme. He set up near Lichfield what he called a “spinning 
engine without hands, the engine being turned by two asses walking round 
an axis in a large warehouse.” This establishment was carried on for a 
short time, but was not successful. A larger undertaking, established al 
Northampton, on a stream of water, which was to take the place of the 
two asses as a moving power, failed as well. Mr. Lawrence Earnshaw next 
invented a machine to spin and reel cotton at one operation. He showed 
if to his neighbours and then destroyed it, through a generous, though if 
may be mistaken, apprehension that it might deprive the poor hones! 
labour and their daily bread. 


‘Many were the carding, winding, and spinning machines now devised. 
Some, which looked very promising upon paper, failed utterly when put 
into practice. The idea on which they would not work at all. Numbers of 
these inventions, upon which much thought, much care and pains were 
expended, are now forgotten, or only remembered with a smile, but a few 
really did succeed, and marvellous indeed is the change which they have 
been the means of effecting in our land. 


(To be continued) 
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Can We Standardize? 
(Continued from Page 23) 


also, in My opinion it, is a duly that 
we owe not only ourselves but the 
mill we serve to enlighten ourselves 
on these questions, by making Lests, 
and finding what is best ynder &X- 
isting eonditions. When we realize 
this. and it seems that by the work 
of the differen! associations that we 
have, the day ig near when We will 
know ourselves as We really are, and 
our employers will know US also. 


Doublings and Draft. 


The best running work, I have 


seen with the smoothest, and even 
roving and thread bul not the most 
even numbers was in a mill using 
cotton strict middling average, witli 
the following doublings and drafts: 


Poublings Draft 

Cards 95.0 

2 Breaker drawité 6.0 

2 Finisher drawing .-- 5.5 
Slubber 3.5 

2 Intermediates 4.75 

2 Roving frames ---- 5.D 

2 Spinning 10.10 


Good work was absolutely meces- 
sary in this mill as they eatered 10 
the best in the knitting business. 
The bite of the rolls on all the ma- 
ehines was @ close as the adjusl- 
ments would permit of. 

Questions. 

1, What relation should the bile 
ef the rolls on the different ma- 
ehines from the drawing [0 ‘he rov- 
ing frames he to the length of the 
staple, 1. @- what clearance 

2 What might be considered at 
ideal draft for producing smooth 
even roving? 

Will the wrote hite and a long 
draft produce lumpy or uneven rov- 
ing with even running eotton? 

, Would a short draft with the 
proper roll bite tend to even lumpy 
roving eaused from mixed staple? 
5. Could a earder bemeg forced 19 
use long drafts, and mixed staple pe 
expected to produce as yniform a 
roving as one thal wasn't? 

Before I close I wish to eomment a 
little on what | pelieve would be ® 
good idea im discussing the ways 0° 
means of improving conditions, 
discussed at the meetings of the As- 
sociation. Owing to the fact thal 
the class of goods 1s 80 varied and 
conditions in most mills are differ- 
ent from others it seems to me thal 
‘+ would be better to srouP each 
class of men, the hosiery card- 
ers together, the sheeting and prim 
goods earders, the eolored 200ds 
carders together, and the osnaburs 
or coarse goods carders togethe: . 
Then each group eould compare 
their system, and see who was ac- 
complish ing the most. To make It 
plaimer I will say that im makirg 
comparisons petween {themselves 
one man on the same class oO! eoods 
might be trying 0 make if oul of 
eood ordinary cotton with high 
speed, and long drafts, while ab- 
other man on the same goods Was 
using strici good ordinary cotion 
wilh normal speed and medium 
dratts. The same might be true 
with the men making th other grade 
of goods. 

In eonclusion I wish to say that | 
long to see the day when I can say 
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that I know my ability, and my job, 
and how tGanaster it. I don't believe 
that there ig any process in the 
manufacturing of cotion that can't 
be standardized, and I ‘hope that I 
will live to see it. So far as the 
Seeker. 


Spinners Meet 

The date for the meeting of the 
Fastern North Carolina Spinners Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile AS- 
sociation has been definitely set Tor 
May 14, The meeting will be held at 
Kinston, N. Cc. The first session will 
be called to order at 10 a. 7. at the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


C. M. Black, chairman, states that 
an old fashioned barbecue will fea- 
ture the entertainment program. He 
is anxious that all spinners who ex- 
pect to aitend notify him promptly. 


The Holt-Tate Co. 


A new stock and bond company 
has been organized with offices at 
g{7 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. 
c.. with R. L. Tate as president and 
w. E. Holt, vice-president. 

Mr. Tate was formerly treasurer 
of a large eotton mill and Mr. Holl 
is president of the Wenonah Cotton 
Millis, Lexington, N. C. 


Nelson Brandt to Manage Florida 
Office of Link-Belt Company. 
Link-Belt Company, of Chicago. 

Indianopohs, and Philadelphia, have 

recently announced that Nelson 

Brandt has rejoined their sales 

management force, and that he will 

manage a new branch office which 
is to be opened up in Florida. 

This should pe of interest to the 
many friends and former eustomers 
of Mr. Brandt, who 1s well knowl 
{throughout the South, but paricu- 
larly along the Atlantic Seaboard, as 
an expert m engineering equipment. 

He. will nol only solicit sales for 
poth engineering and merchandis¢ 
material throughout the State of 
Florida- with office location al, OF 
in the vicinity of, either Jacksonville 
or Orlando- hut he will also estab- 
lish and maintain contact relations 
with the Link-Belt Company * 
agents, Cameron and Barkley. It 1° 
also reported that he will work hand 
im hand with L. J. DeHoney, tne 
Chicago sales representative al 
Miami. 


For Sale 


Two Breton Minero! Equipments, 
used only 30 days. First-clsss 
condition ; cost us $125.00 each; 
our price $75.00 each. Shelby 
Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


For Sale 

No. 90 Iiniversal Quillers, 20 
spindles each. 

10 No. 50 Universal! Winders, 6” 
tubes. 

18 No. 50 Universal Winders, 
Small Cones. 

No. 30 Foster Gone oF Tube 

Winders, motor or helt drive. 

4 No. 12 Foster Winders, Cones or 
Tubes. 

Reply G. T. Mfg. Co., Gare South- 

ern Textile Bulletin. 
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The Problem of the Far 
East 


(Continued from Page 10) 


theorists, sincere, put ill-informed 
and narrowly partisan. It is known 
that the activities of the Filipino 
roliticians, both in the _ earlier 
Spanish days and since so large a 
measure of power has been put into 
their hands of late vears, have been 
in very many cases directed against 
the interests of the great masses of 
the common people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. This may be done in 
the way of promoting education, 
sanitary measures, the building of 
good roads, the establishment of a 
sound monetary system, the setting 
up of the natural resources of the 
Islands. It is, however, equally true 
to say that the best work in these 
directions was done a decade ago 
and that in practically all of these 
matters there has been something 
of a retrograde movement since tne 
most active efforts were made to 
Filipinize the public service in the 
Islands. 


From the beginning of the Ameri- 
can administration, our  govern- 
ment's policy had been to give to the 
Filipinos an increasing share in the 
covernment just as fast as they were 
able to assume it to the advantage 
of the people. It is equally true 
that when, some twelve years ago, 
the decision was made to Filipinize 
the Islands rapidly under the Jones 
Law, the measures taken by the 
Governor-General in contro! at that 
time who went far beyond and even 
contrary to the spirit of his definite 
instructions from the War Depart- 
ment, went so far that instead of 
progress being made there was a 
distinet check to progress. One 
might draw illustrations from the 
school system, the health adminis- 
tration, the administration of justice, 
and other fields. The one specific 
fact that in their setting up the new 
national bank and taking over the 
administration of the monetary sys- 
tem and finances resulted within a 
few years in the wrecking of the 
bank and the saddling upon the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands of a 
new debt of, in round numbers, one 
hundred million dollars for which 
there is practically nothing to show 
in return, is sufficient if seems to 
me to mdicate that it is time a 
change should be made and some- 
thing be done to repair the injuries 
done both the mass of the Philip- 
pine people and Americans with in- 
terest in the islands 


I have personally talked with 
leading Filipino politicians who 
themselves conceded that withdraw- 
2l of American sovereignty at the 
present time or at any short time 
in the future would be a distinct 
detriment to the Islands. These same 
men and others, the most influential 
politi¢eians in the Islands, some of 
them men who have opposed Gen- 
eral Wood's administration most 
\igorously, have repeatedly said the 
same thing to Americans; neverthe- 
less they are urging independence. 
What the most reasonable among 
them, what the Filipino business 
men and the American business men 
almost unanimously believe would 
he the best for the Islands, is that 
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American capital should be invested 
there in large sums, with a reason- 
able degree of certainty of an in- 
telligent, conservative government 
that can be counted on to be perma- 
nent for a long series of years. This 
means that. measures should be tak- 
en to declare that American s0vv- 
ereignty will remain at any rate for 
some generations, if not permanent- 
ly, that Americans shall control the 
financial and monetary system of 
the Islands, that they shall have the 
final word—probably through courts 
of appeal—in the administration of 
justice, and that the more vital mat- 
ters regarding health and adminis- 
tration shall for a considerabie 
period remain in their hands. ‘This 
is nol against the training. of Fili- 
pinos for self-government. It is 
only a return to the earlier policy 
of increasing the relative number of 
Filipinos in the government admin- 
istration, and especially in the high- 
er positions, just as rapidly as they 
can be trained to be fit for such 
posts, buf not sooner; and the adap- 
tion of the principle that every ef- 
fort should be made to train them 
to the best advantage possible for 
self-government, while making sure 
at the same time that we are pot 
oppressing the common people of 
the Islands or ruining the financial 
or sanitary conditions in the Islands 
by too rash and hasty procedure in 
that direction. 


This whole policy of the establish- 
ment in a practical and permanent 
way of American sovereignty in the 
Philippine Islands is not only a ques- 
tion of internal a matter of very 
vilal importance in our internation- 
al relations in the Far East. One 
needs but ask himself what the re- 
sult would be of throwing into the 
arena of world affairs as a bone of 
contention such a prize as the 
Philippine, when one considers lhe 
vital interest in- that whole quarter 
of the world of the three or four 
great nations now most interested in 
that area. For the sake not only of 
the Filipinos and American econom- 
ic and financial interests, bul also 
for the sake of international har- 
mon and the peace of the world, it 
is desirable that this question be 
settled, and settled in favor of the 
retention of American sovereignty. 


—- 


Economic Research On 
Cotton Is Planned 


Washington, D. extensive 
program of economic research on 
cotton is being developed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it was 
learned coincident with the appoint- 
ment by Secretary Jardine of Dr. B. 
Youngblood, director of the experi- 
ment station of the Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, as con- 
sulting specialist. 

The practicability of making cal- 
ton price forecasts is to be an im- 
portant part of the program... Ana- 
Ivtical studies have been staried to- 
ward this end by the department, 
showing the statistical relationship 
between various factors controlling 
supply, demand, and price of cotton. 

A comprehensive study is tu be 
made also of the underlying eco- 
nomic laws operative in growing co'- 
ton, its marketing and consumption 
in the United States and abroad. 


ECONOMY 


To power users there is no equipment of more 
vital interest than 


LEATHER BELTING 


It is the Main Artery between Power and 
Production. 


“Akron Belting’ meets every requirement, and 
insures full speed and unit capacity. 


Buy AKRON to reduce operating cost! 


Manufactured only by 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 


Central District 
L. L. HASKINS 
P. 0. Box 241 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Southern District 


M. H. WHATLEY 
1600 10th Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


LACKMER 


OTARY PUMPS 


| 


3 G. P. M. to 500 
G. P. M. hand or 


power operated. 


District Offices 


Indianapolis, Ind. Philade 

1505 Commerce Bidg., 711 —, Bide. 

Kansas City. Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. , 

13820 Starks Bidg., 1516 Pine St., 

428 Old South Bidg., Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 

Boston, Mass. 429 Broadway. 693 Mission St., 

52 W. Chippewa St. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 
549 Plymouth Bidg., Stearns-Rogers Manu- 

306 Wells Fargo Bldg.., Denver, Colo. — 

New Orleans, La. Canadian Branch: 

Detroit, Mich. 71 Murray 8t., London Concrete Ma- 

408 Austin St., 


chinery Company 
Houston, Texas 904 Real Estate Trust London, Ont.’ 
4025 Boulevard Place, Bidg.. n 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS (FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 


284 Peachtree 8t.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

709 Title Bidg.. 
Baltimore, Md. 


. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Millis, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
c fand Cott a 


57 Worth St. New York 


Mills, 


Strick on Mills, Moultrie Cotton is, Poulan Cotton 
Royal Cotton Mil 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93. Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


| 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadelphia office: Drexel Building 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 


Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, W 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 


New England office: Middleton, Conn. 


Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
oodruff, 8. C., 


Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Millis, 
Camden, 8S. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8S. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 
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on Goods 


New York—The demand for col- 
fon goods continued light during the 
week. Prices were steady, however, 
and the reports that there would be 
widespread curtailment. had a 
strengthening effect on the market. 
Short time operations in the South 
are expected to increase this week 
and a number of New England mills 
ere making further reductions in 
(heir working schudles. 

The demand for wash fabrics was 
slightly better, this including print- 
ed and yarn dyed goods, voiles, 
broadcloths and pongees. There was 
also a better demand for rayon mix- 
ed goods and silk and cotton mix- 
tures. Business in domestics was 
quiet. Ginghams were slightly im- 
proved and color cottons sold a lit- 
tle more freely. 

So far spring weather has been 
unfavorable to a normal distribution 
of dress goods. Heavy goods con- 
tinued quiet, the demand for duck 
being particularly light. Sales of 
fire fabrics were generally small. 
Some business in sheetings were re- 
ported in the bagging trade. 

Trading in print cloths and sheet- 
ings showed slight improvement. 
The realization that the mills are de- 
termined not to accumulate stocks 
had a good effect. In print cloths. 
60x48s for April delivery were clean- 
ed out at 6% cents, with no more 
obtainable at that price. Fairly good 
scales of 64x60s were made at 7% 
cents. 

Sales of sheetings included sever- 
al carloads of 36-inch, 40x40, 6.15- 
yard, sold at 6 cents, including some 
business into July, and there was 
somewhat more trading in a few 
other styles. For spots of 36-inch, 
48x40, 5.50 yard, 6% cents generally; 
there had been some fair sales of 
this construction at 6% cents, con- 
tract. Sales of 36-inch, 48x48, 5.00 
yard, at 7% cents; 9% cents the last 
on the 36-inch, 56x60, 4.00 yard: 8% 
cents generally on 37-inch, 48x48, 
4.00 yard; business in 36-inch, 48x48s 
3.00 yard, at 14% cents; spots of 40- 
inch, 48x48, 2.85 yard, generally firn 
at 12 cents. 

A numer of spot sales of carded 
broadcloths were reported, wich 
90x60s selling at 10% cents. In comb- 
ed makes a choice grade of Eastern 
128x68s sold on contract at 17 cents. 
Southern spots with several choice 
makes held for 18% cents and bids 
of 18 cents considered possible 
where contracts are placed suffi- 
ciently forward. On some Eastera 
goods held for 18% cents buyers bid 
17 cents and were turned down. The 
shirting end of the market was con- 
sidered to be slowly reviving. 

A number of rayon alpaca and 


crepe spots sold during the past 
week. Eastern goods were available 
at 23 cents for both 64x52s alpacas 
and 36x48s crepes, with some of 
them selling. Buyers who were 
somewhat critical of the quality 
paid mills 24 cents for single shuttle 
work. 

The automobile industry is report- 
ed producing at nearly normal capa- 
city, though with current consumer 
interest curtailed there is the pros- 
pect of accumulating stocks. The 
lire fabric section is affected to the 
extent of finding a tendency toward 
curtailment pursued by the leading 
tire producers. 

Slightly better inquiry was noted 
in the Fall River print cloth makret 
last week, especially during the last 
few days. One of the most pleasing 
notations was the fact thal wide and 
narrow plain goods showed some in- 
terest afterva long period of dullness, 
but not of the sufficiency to cause 
any change in the curtailment pro- 
gram of looms devoted to these 
numbers. Sales for the week esti- 
mated at 80,000 pieces which is a fair 
increase over the past month. 

The presence of a number of large 
buyers in the market, despite the 
fact their appearance was confined 
almost exclusively to inquiry, was 
the cause of buoyed-up feelings. 
There was a general feeling of opti- 
mism, when this situation was cre- 
ated, although mills were rather re- 
iuctant to bid on such large quanti- 
ties of goods. Some fair sized orders 
were placed to run through the nex! 
two months. 

Fair business was reported in 36- 
inch numbers, principally the low 
counts and the exension of interest 
toward some numbers in this cate- 
gory, which have been dormant for 
several’ months was considered a 
good omen. Prices held quite firm 
throughout, with: buyers evincing a 
willingness to place contracts for 10 
weeks hence. Sateens have shown 
a fair inquiry, and on the whole the 
market showed a tendency toward 
betterment, without any outstanding 
feature. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 544 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 51% 
Gray gds., 38%-in., 64x64s 84 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x82s 83% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 11% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard_ 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard__. 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
Ticking, 8-o7z. 22 

17% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in.___. 


Kid finished 8% 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. 
K.xtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, —No improve- 
ment in cotton he was reported 
during the week. Business continu- 
- ed on a very small scale, with actus! 
cales limited entirely to small lois 
for filling-in purposes. Some in- 
quiry for yarns for future delivery 
was.reported, but buyers offers were 
lower than spinners would accept. 

Yarn production was slightly low- 
er during the week and is expected 
to show a further decline this week. 
Most of the curtailment so far an- 
nounced affects cloth mills rather 
than yarn plants, but the example of 
the cloth mills in curtailing is ex- 
pected to hasten short time work 
among the yarn mill. Spinners in 
the South have repealedly asserted 
that they will not accumulate stocks 
and there is a very general senti- 
ment to operate only on orders. 
Many of the mills have business on 
hand to keep them busy for several 
weeks to come. Others are picking 
up small orders from day to day, but 
most of them are expected to cur- 
tail rather than run without orders. 
Stocks have not accumulated, ac- 
cording to very reliable infromation 
from the South and it is believed 
thal spinners are not going to pile 
up yarns. 

There has been no change in the 
combed yarn situation. Business is 
slow and prices unsatisfactory. Mills 
in Gaston county continue on a 
curtailment basis. 

The price situation as a whole has 
developed considerable irregularity, 
with spinners quotations usually 
well above those quoted here. The 
following list shows published quo- 
tations in this market: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

+5 
39 
Tinged Carpet $8 and 4- 
White Carpet and 4- ply._.31 a8$2 

Part Insulated Waste Yarns. 

26 a. 
8s 2, 3. 26%a__ 


16s, 2-ply - 
20s, 2-ply ........ 
30s, 2-ply _.. 
Duck Yarne—3, 4 and 5-Ply. 
108 __.. win 
4 
Southern "Single Chain 
Ya... 
248 a. 
a43 
Southern “Single Skeins. 
Ss _ 31%a 
10s 32 a 
12s 32%a_. 
l4s .. 
16s . 34 a 
20s 
228 . 36 a. 
24s 38 a 
26s 39 a 
30s . a 42 a. 
Southern Frame Cones 
31%a 
10s . 
12s . 
14s 
16s _83%a 
18s 34 a 
20s 
... 
248 . 36 ad6%. 
26s 37 
28s 
30s* 38 
30s 39%a40 
40s Ya 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
16s 
20s 53 a 
30s 68 a 
36s . 
4Cs 65 a67 
50s 72 abT 
80s _.1 10 
“Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
16s . ._.45 a 
22s 
40s 64 
1 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


40s . 
A... 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s 
12s 
14s 
20s 
22s 
28s 
20s 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN CE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Ya 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNIN 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM , MASS. GREENVILLE . S.C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 


\AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS _HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leouard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. P atent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


weight and circle 


811 Somerset Ave. 


Greenville, 8. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high bg is guaranteed—that the 

s always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning. spinning or 


Ask for price ee 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— 


Taunton, Mass 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Bradley 
Cut in., in., 1% in., and Oi! Stencil Board 
Yo in. Letters 


OV 30,000 IN USE Bradley’s 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil ink 


The Bradile 
Ball Stencil 
M L 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 
radle 
MODEL J 4 


cuts % in. Letters |A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO.| "and Prices 


Lines—Any Length} 105 Beekman St. New York 


AND HORIZONTAL 
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For Sale 
i—_40” Kitson Two Beater Break- 
er Lapper with Automatic 
Feeder. Excellent condition. 
i—40” Kitson Single Beater Fin- 
isher Lapper with Kirschner 
Beater. Excellent condition. 
P. O. Box 119 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Salesman Wanted 


Leading textile chemical concern 
wants a salesman for Southern 
territory to demonstrate and sell 
sizing and finishing materials. 
Give full details in first letter 
concerning present employment, 
experience, age and references. 
Address Box XXX, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


Wanted 

Position as overseer carding. 
Have worked from the bottom 
up. Have had 20 years hard ex- 
perience in carding. Overseer 8 
years on one.job. Best of refer- 
ences. Married, sober. Address 
~ G., care Southern Textile Bul- 
etin. 


60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE a 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
es in principal cities o@f U. 


MOSSBERG 
PRESTEEL 


From the biggest Beam or Jack-spool to the 
smallest Take-off Reel, Bobbin, Cop-holder or 
Drop-wire, we can serve you through econom- 
ical Pressed Steel. 


Consult the Presteel Pioneers 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS., A. 


Branch Offices: 


New York Ci Greenville, S. C. Dallas, Texas 
2051 Grand Central 101 Augusta Street Russell A. Singleton Co. 
Terminal 713 Slaughter Bidg. 


Ss > Ring Traveler Specialists 


\U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President § AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. 8S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


‘*‘A Man Without a Friend” 
“The Better Way” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 

BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 
PRICE $1.00 


An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 
“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 
Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N.C. 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw Gibson Supply Co. W. W. Greer 
P. O. Box 129 2016 N. Lamar St. P. 0. Box 336 
LaGrange, Ga. Dallas, Texas Greenville, 8. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Am now overseer of - 
ind and have had long and practical 
~ rience. Good references. No. 
4820. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, prefer spinning. Practical 
carder and spinner who can get results. 
Excellent references. No. 4821. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or overseer weaving in large 
mill, or assistant superintendent. Eix- 
perxienced on wide variety of weaves, 
can get production at right cost. Ref- 
erences. No. 4822. 


WANT position as superintendent, would 
take large weave room. Age 48, lon 
service as both superintendent 
overseer. Now employed and can give 
good references. No. 4823. 


WANT position as Overseer carding. Age 
32, single, good habits. lL. C. 8S. graduate 
in carding and spinning. Would like 


job in Texas. Now employed. Best of 
4824 


references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would consider large 
weave room job Have been on present 
job as overseer a te for 7 years. 
Good references. No, 48265. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Long experience as second hand and 
overseer. Now employed as overseer 
and giving satisfaction, but want larg- 
er place. References. No. 4826. 


WANT position in mill office as pay- 
master, shipping clerk or timekeeper. 
Beginner in accountancy. Seven years 
experience. Age 26, married, now em- 
ployed. No. 4827. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
jacquard, plain work or drills. ave 
had 6 years experience on plain goods 
and drills, 10 years on jacquard damask 
and fancy rayon draperies. Now em- 
ployed. Best of references. No. 4828. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Practical man who has been 
superintendent for long period of years 
and can give satisfactory references to 
show excellent past record. No. 4 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy work. Fifteen years ex- 
perience as overseer and can give ex- 
cellent references. No. 483 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed. Have had ten years ex- 
renee as carder. Good references. 

o. 4 


WANT position as second hand or over- 
seer carding. Age 34, 20 years in 
room. Have taken course in textile and 
have excellent references. No. 4 


WANT position as overseer — 
spinning. Long experience in th 
rooms and can give satisfactory results. 
Can furnish references to show char- 
acter and ability. No. 4833. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling and warping. I. C. 8. u- 
rate, 12 years experience. Age 39. Now 
employed but can c ge on short 
notice. No. 4836. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed as carder but wish larger 
place. Can handle carding or ne 
or both. Have been in mill almost 
my life. Twelve years as overseer. 
Also had long experience as overhauler. 
Good references. No. 4836. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Now employed as night overseer in 
napping and finishing room; 12 years 
experience, including work on sheet- 
ings, print cloths, folding and winding. 
Understand upkeep of napper- ma- 

chines. Want day job. No. 4887. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Am ctical spinner and 
familiar with all counts and cotton. 
Now employed as superintendent and 
giving satisfaction. ould take spin- 


ners’ place in large mill. Good refer- 
ences. No. 4838. 
WANT position as shipp or supply 


clerk, timekeeper or gene office man. 
Experienced in this work and 

familiar with weave room, cloth room 
and machine shop. Have worked in 
both white and colored weave mills and 
2 po milis. Good references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
textile graduate of N. C. State College 
and have been superintendent of a good 
mill for the past 6 years. t of 
references. No. 4841. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent, or overseer 
fancy weaving. Long experience, can 
get results and can keep down costs 
and seconds. No, 4842. 


WANT position as assistant superinten- 
dent, overseer weaving or designer. 
Thoroughly familiar with fine and 
fancy weaving and can give references 
to show caracter and ability. No. 4843. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent, but wish 
-larger place. My experience includes 
long service as superintendent and 
overseer. Best of references. No. 4844. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill on plain or fancy work or 
would take large weave room. My 
experience covers wide variety of 
weaves and I can produce excellent re- 
sults at the right price. No. 48465. 


WANT position as overseer small card 
room or second hand in larger room. 
Have had 27 years experience in card 
room; 9 years as section man, and sec- 
ond hand. On present job as second 
hand for 2 years. Age » marri 
sober. Good references. No. 4846. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding and spinning. Prac- 
tical man of long experience who thor- 
oughly understands carding and spin- 
ning. Best of references. o. 4848, 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or would take carding or 
spinning in large mill. Good carder and 
spinner, can manage help and can pro- 
ones quality work at low cost. No. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


iNCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


fet Us Quote 


Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 0983 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. Cc 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Postal Phone 


WANT position as overseer of cardi 
or spinning or superintendent of sm 
yarn mill. Qualified by experience and 
training to handle work in competent 
manner. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Prefer aper or Stafford looms. Have 
had several years experience as erect- 
ing man. Stafford Company. Familiar 
with dobby work. Experience covers 
sa of goods. Best of references. 

o. 


William and York Wilson; | w. J. BRITTON & CO. 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Experienced man who under- 
stands cloth room work and who has 
had one experience in a number of 
mills. Excellent references. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
28, 8 years experience in card room on 
colored work and some on hosiery 
lL Cc. 8. student. Prefer North Caro- 
ane or Virginia. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
gO reasons for cha . Age 4 
married, of good habits. x refer- 
ences. No. 48654. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser co Roma Eyes, Jacquard 
es 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY | 


= 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionere— 
Awerican Moistening Co. 
ihe Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Mnugineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Air Conditioning— 
kK. lL. Humidiner and Ventilating Co. 
Aibone— 
hoessier & Hassilacher. 
Architects and Mill Engineere— 
Co., J. 
Ash ng Equipment— 
Link- Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleanere— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Belipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Ball Bearing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Salere— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 
vtaling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Keonumy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 


Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charies Lund Company 
Il. Lane & bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Bar er-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Vraper oration. 
Kaston urnham Machine Co. 
Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam hHeads— 
T. C. Butwistile Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. HBntwistie Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Combse— 
Entwistle Co. 
MS & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. ‘ 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing > 
William Sellers & Co., 
Woods, T. Sons 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 


Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond 
Charlotte Leather iting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co 

Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Kdward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 


Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Belt 
Charles ol Company 
Cc Belti Co. 
ward R. ew Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Re & Knight Mfg. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
LAnk-Belt Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
eacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 
ee Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 
Cc. 


Bleaching Materiale— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
& Lane. 
J . Ford Co. 
Nate al Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Shem'ical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Bobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Bobbins and Spoole— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire 8 1 & Mfg. Co 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 


Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Blower 
Carries Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral Oil— on 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Tuc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere— 
. Roy & Son Co 


Cards— 
Woonsocket Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell 8 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Card 
Ashworth 
Charlotte Mfg. 
Howard Bros. Mis’ Ce 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machine:y— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Roy & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 

Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts ang Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
athieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
ational Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 


arles on ompan 
Textil Co. 


Wood's ns Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindies— 


Fournier & Lemoine. 

Coal Machinery— 
Link- Belt 

Combs— 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Commission Mercnante— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Chalmers. Mfg. Co 


Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Products Co. 


Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Ino. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt . Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
——Bee Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
5S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth ros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Cor 
Easton & 


ration. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. 8S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lapperse— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 

art Products Corp. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oj] Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Cotton Waste Machine 
Woonsocket Machine zk Press Co., inv. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 
The Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
rompton & 
Rice Dobby 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


nowles Loom Works. 
Co. 


Textile Finishing ery Co. ‘ 

Universal Winding Co. ‘ 
Drawing Rolle— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drink Fountaine— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 

Charlies Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
ompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
per Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Steel 
R. L. Warp Stop Hauipmen ‘Co. 
Ga 
So 


Machine Works. 
Southern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 
Inc. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H, h & Sons 
uder- Weldon Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicale— 
Borne, Scrymser Co 


mn & Lane. 
Bw. L du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
«a. wlipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
wok, Jacques & Co, 
Uye Worke— 
rranklun Process Co. 
Sayies Finishing Piants, inc. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Wv. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
General Bilectric Co. 
Westinghouse Bllectric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Cooper-Hewitt Blectric Co 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Diectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
_.Engineers (Mill)— 
——See Architects and Mill HDngineers. 


Engineers 
ahnson 
Parks-Cramer 
es (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See also Ven Gisnn Apparatus. 


Textile Mechanic— 
Hollingsworth. 


dry Machine Co. 
Works. 


American Laun 
Tolhurst Machine 

Fences and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assu 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


F inishere— 
Sayles nishing Plants, inc. 
Finishing Compounde— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
Finishing achinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Fini ok e Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Fiat all Paint— 
BH. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
ns 


Floor Stande— 
‘a T. B. Sons Co. 
Fiuted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Machine 


Fales & Jenks 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc 
Whitin Machine Works 
Fixer Pressers and Overhaulere— 
uthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


Co. 
ern Spindle er 
tin Machine W Bi 
Frames— 
eel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


t 
Frigtion Clutches— 

Bo Sons Co. 
Wo 


Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett — 


y & Bon Co. 
Gearing Fiexible)— 

Link-Belt 

arles Bond Company 

Dan Gear Co. 

Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 

Charles Bond Company 

Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makerse— 


Charles Bond Company 

Ferguson Co. 
Generating Sete— 

Fairban Morse & Co. 


Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Ca. 
Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 


T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
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Greases— 

N. ¥. @& N. J. Co. 

L. Sonneborn So 
Grinding and Polishina ‘Machines— 
Gudgeon Rollse— 

ashburn. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Roy, B. 8S. & Son Coa. 


Socket) — 
arles on om 
William Sellers & Ine. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's T. B. s Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 

——Bee Heddies and Frames. 
Heddies and Frames— 

nd Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokere— 

The J. H. Willams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Coe. 
Humidifyin 


umidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Humidity Control— 


R. Il. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Bngineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Humidity Controller— 
Ameriean Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

H ydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

indigo Deing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goode Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. The. 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Knitting Lubricante— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Landscape Architect— 
8. Draper. 
Leather Packingse— 
Charles Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles ond Company 
B. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
ew . 
= Knight . Co. 
bo. 


ughton 


Alkali Inc. 


Looms— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

raper 
Co 

Loém Beams and Heads— 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Loom Drop Wiree— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. 


fg. Co. 
b ess eel Corp. 
Ste 
R. l. Warp Stop Co. 
Loom Harnesge— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles ond 


Mfg. 
raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reede— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplier— 
Charles Bond Com y 
Jacobse Mfg. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 


gx. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubri t Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, c. 
Lubricatorse— 

Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Strape— 

Bond Company 

nery name 

42 nn du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Manglee— 

8. W. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
MarKkers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Foiding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine . 
Textile Fi Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery 


Metal Paint 
eta aint— 
E. L du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric . 
Westinghouse Diectric & Mfg. Co. 
Architects— 
ee Architects. 
Li 
Electric Lighting. 
mill 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Tas. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Co. 


Stein, Hall & Co. 


Mill Suppliles— 

Charles Bond Com yo! 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Co. 

Garland Mfg. 

Textile Mill “supply ©: ng 

Thomas Grate 
Mill White— 

4 I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Monosulphol Oll— 

Products Co. 
Napper othing— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 

Roy & Son Co. 

ener ec 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Olle— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
BH. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oll Burnere— 
Olls c)— 
Olle (Raye Ol Prod Products Co. 
ayon)— 
tional Ol] Products Co. 
oun Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
4 & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulere— 
Saco-Lowell Sohps 


Overseaming and Overedgin 


Southern Spindle & Flyer 


Painte— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Co. 


ipod Paint C 
oh Ss. Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Eaton 
Siggers & Sigg 
Perforated Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metals— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Geare— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company 
R. Ladew Co 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Finishing -Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevatorse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Compan 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Tink-Beltt 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 


B. Sons Co. 


Machiner tton)— 
American ‘fad 


Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 


Sho ——See Power Transmission Machine: 
itin Mac hine Works. Shafting— 
oonsocket , Be Press Co., inc. Fafnir 


Bearing Co. 
Pickers and Lappere— William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
hitin Ma Machipe Works. Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

oonsocket Machine Press ~ Inc. Shear Grindere— 
Pinboarde— B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. Shell Rolis— 
Washburn. Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— Shell Stitch Machines— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co Merrow Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., inc. Short Center Drivese— 


Presses— T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Economy Baler Co. Shuttlies— 
Rex Engineering Co. Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


David Brown Co. 
Pulleys (Cast iron)— 


Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Charlies Bond 4 Draper Corporation. 
m Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
ns 4, Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Pum L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. 


Rotary Pump Co. Williams Co. 
Pumps Boiler Feed; - Centrifugal)— U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


ers 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
Well Co. American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. 
Presses— Duplan Silk Corp. 
ollins Bros. Imperial Rayon Co. 
Quill Boards— Industrial Fibre Co. 
Washburn. Silent Chain Drive— 
Quillere— Link-Belt Co. 


Morse Chain Co. 
We Machinery— 
& Sons Co. 
Machinery Co. 


& Knowles Works. 


Machine Wor 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Baler Co. 


bre Co. 


Cocker Machinery & Found = 
W. Butterworth & Sons 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 


Charles B. Johnson 

Sizing Starches, Gumse— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lan 


Rin 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. e 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Ring Spinning Frames— 


ales Ss Jenks Machine Co. Drake Corp. 
. & B. rican Machine Dyestuff Corp. 
. t P 


A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co. 
Products Co. 
ohn P. arston & Co. 
Co. Co. Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. aa. 2 
a Bros. Machine Co. Charles B. Johnson 
ales & Jenks Machine Co. Slashers Combe— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. East & B h Mac . 
e Whitin Machine Works. T. C. Katwiste 
ess Co., Inc Steel Heddle Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
fouthern Spindle & Softeners (Cotton) 


Arabol Mfg. Ce 
Rolls (Metal)— man 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. — 
Rolls (Rubber)— General Dyestuff Corp. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 


Rodney Hunt Machine Cc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
“Davy Travelers— 
Ri ng Trayeler Co. 
onal Ri 


National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, ‘Inc. 
Roller Bearings— United Chemical Products Corp. 
rles Bond Company U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
afnir Bearing Co. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 

Arnold, Hotman & Co., Ine. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 


Hyatt Roller Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
gers Fibre Co. 
Roying Machinery— 
itin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Daid Brown Co. 
Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— T. C. Bntwistle Co. 


Vogel Co., Joseph A. Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— Walter L. Parker Co. 
—See Drinking Fountains. U. Ss. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Scales— Slashers and Equipment— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Saco-Lowe!l Shops. 
Scallop Machines— Soaps— 
Merrow Machine Co. Arabol Mfg. Ce. 
Scouring Powders— Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. A. Klipstein & Co. 
Ford, J. B. Co. National Oil Products Co. 
National Oil Products Co. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— United Chemical Products Co. 
The Denison Mfg. Co. Soda Ash— 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— J. B. Ford C 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. Mathieson Athan Works, Inc. 
ran ossbderg Corp. Bosson 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. E 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, — & Co. 


. F. Houghton & Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
National Oil Products Co. 


Reeves Sons, Inc. 
pindies— 
pee Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 


Deering, * oa. & Co. Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Leslie, Dvans & Co. Whitin Machine Works. 

Reeves Bros. Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Wellington. Sears & Co. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Sewing Machinee— Spindle Repatrers— 

Merrow Machine Co. Collins Bros. Co. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Fournier & Lemoine. 
FPales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Weed)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wor 
Whitinsville Spinning Co. 


Spools— 
—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 


Mfg. Co. 
Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Frank Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Be 

Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American extile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
ueeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starch— 

nold, Hoffman Co., Inc. 

orn Products Re ning Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 


Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 
American 
Textlie Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
e Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Top Beams— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 


Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Top Rolis For Spinning Framee— 
Washburn. 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stampe— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Belte— 
Charlies Bond Com 
Bdward R. Ladew . 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


‘ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Tollete— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
merican Moistening Co. 
arks-Cramer 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son.. Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
BDaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Bautipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shop 
Whitin Machine orks 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 
Waste Presses— 
Baler Co 
Rex Fingineering Co. 
Water Controfling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Sipp Machine Co. 


WwW indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wire Partitionse— 


Wrenches— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocke— 
Entwistle Co. 
Yarns— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Belipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Yarn Presses— 
Beconomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. L. Seott & Co. 


ALL STEEL 


YARN 
CONOM PRESS 


Direct Motor Connected——————_Completely Inclosed Chambers 
“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This 
balin press wun- 


questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
a bale 36” 

ong by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh - 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 
produce bales =~ to 36 
inches deep, we 
from two 
fifty to four 
pounds and over. 
Chamber five feet 
deep. uipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current or 8 

hase, 50 or 60 cycle, 

20 or 650 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as the 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed. 

We should like very 
much Indeed to confer 
with you regarding 
this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service. The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and vapla in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 

Ann Arbor, Mich 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept. § T. 


Thursday, April 29, 1926. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, April 29 1926. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Consider the economy of the Lane 
Canvas Truck, adapted as it is to with- 
stand many years of service—because 
of the quality, strength and durability, 
which are built into it from the start. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. : Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, IIl. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are al your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 
Selling Representatives: 
Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. 


47 Farnsworth Street Woodside Building 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 


|! 
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SUUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


for durability 
and service 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


CANS-CARS+ BOXES AND 


BARRELS 


1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
121 Beach St... Boston 


het 


SOLD THROUGH SOUTHERN SUPPLY DEALERS 


Thursday, April 29, 1926. 


135 Brevard Court. Charlotte, N. C 
78 Fifth Ave. New York 


Makers of Leather Belting 
Since 1894 


No matter what the load or speed—You'll 


find a Charlotte Leather Belt for just that 
drive. 


(harlotte' eather. ‘belting Sompany 


The Superiority of 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


for all interior and exterior painting of industrial plants has been proven 
and today many of the larger textile mills of the South are specifying 
it for these purposes. 

To mention only one feature, Aluminum Paint gives to mill walls 
the sime light refraction that two coats of the so-called mill whites or 
mill enamels give them, and at the same time diffuses a soft, pleasant 
light, easy on the eye, and is never trying on the workers’ dispositions. 

Aluminum Paint can be applied with either a brush or gun. So applied 
its spreading rate is 25 per cent greater than any other paint. On 
repainting jobs, one coat has the same covering or hiding properties as 
two coats of any other light paint. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that to obtain the best results 


“WATCO 7/37" 


Aluminum Mixing Varnish 


is the vehicle that should at all times be used. 


Tests made during the past few years by the largest users of Alumi- 
num Paint have proven conclusively that, the vehicle should be one that 
is water-resisting, and should be a varnish that would show no whitening 
after the most severe water tests. In these tests, where several varnishes 
were used, “Watco 787” Aluminum Mixing Varnish has stood out supe- 
rior to all others. 


Information that will help you on your next paint job will be gladly 
sent on request. 


Wm. Waterall & Co., Inc. 


Industrial Paint and Varnish Specialists 


601-602 Manhattan Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Distributors 
Carolina Supply Company , 


Greenville, S. C. 
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